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= DARKEST AMERICA 





66 INNESOTA is bounded on 

the north by Pigeon River, 

Crooked Lake, Rainy Lake, 

Rainy River and the Lake of 
the Woods,which separate it from British 
America.” So said the book from which I 
studied geography several yearsago. It 
was an attractive sentence. It brought 
thoughts of wilderness full of game, 
lakes full of fish and scenes full of 
beauty. The maps represented an un- 
broken stream flowing between Lake 
Superior and the Lake of the Woods, and 
it seemed that all the labor necessary 
to make a trip along this boundary 
would be to launch a canoe and drift 
down to one’s destination. During the 
last three years the attractions of it 
became more and more magnified, until 
last summer they could be resisted no 
longer. This region, known only to fur- 
traders and lumbermen, with a few 
mineral-seekers of late years, seemed 
the most tempting of all for a canoe 
trip that would have in it the elements 
of exploration as well as sport. A few 
guides knew the entire route, but to 
increase our personal interest in the 
journey, it was determined to take no 
guide or woodsman. Inaccurate as maps 
were supposed to be in such an infre- 
quently traveled country, and small as 
their scale must necessarily be, entire 
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dependence was to be placed on them. 
Furthermore, no woman before had 
ever been through the trip. A few had 
entered for ashort distance at one end or 
the other of the route, but the central 
portion, from Gun lint Lake to the 
entrance of the Dawson Road,where the 
Maligne River flows into Lac la Croix, 





KATHERINE WHITE, WIFE AND FELLOW-TRAVELER- 


was agua incognita to white woman. 
And so the fact that a white woman 
was to be the other member of this 
party of two added considerable novelty 
to the voyage. 

Upon the formulation of these plans 
OvtTiNG agreed that the material thus se- 
cured would have certain elements of in- 
terest to its readers, and the preparations 
for six weeks in the woods began. 

Treaty-makers a hundred ago knew 
the geography of the interior of this re- 
gion only from reports made by Indians 
and wandering fur-traders. It had al- 
ways been the policy of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company to prevent accurate knowl- 
edge, and what reports their traders 
gave were of little authenticity. 

The Treaty of Paris, miade in 1783, on 
the acknowledgment of the independence 
f the colonies by Great Britain, made 
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provision for the definition of the north- 
western international boundary ; but it 
resulted in an impossible line, and the 
subsequent commisstfoners appointed un- 
der the Treaty of Ghent, in 1814, to cor- 
rect the anomalies of the original defini- 
tion, differed hopelessly,gn somesparts of 
the route and struggled in vain.for many 
years with the question, which Yeally was 
not settled until 1842. all 

But even now the old difference as to 
what the boundary from Pigeon River 
to Rainy Lake really is,is reviving. A 
dispute can easily arise that may affect 
the ultimate ownership of a thousand 
square miles of land rich in mineral 
wealth, and so noted for itssporting pos- 
sibilities that it is known as Hunter's 
Island. 

The outline of the trip which we pro- 
posed to take was from Lake Superior 
to the Lake of the Woods, following as 
nearly as possible the international boun- 
dary. Investigation found three ways 
by which to enter this region. The 
first one, naturally considered, was to 
leave Lake Superior where the boundary 
leaves it, the mouth of Pigeon River. 
This was actually chosen and every 
plan formed with it in view, but as it 
became better known the difficulties of 
the first twenty or thirty miles of it 
seemed insurmountable. They would 
have been no more difficult to overcome 
than were some that we did meet on our 
journey. 

The next easier way to begin the 
voyage was toenter at Brule River, a 
stream that flows into Lake Superior 
from the northwest, twenty-five miles 
southwest of Pigeon River. This was 
abandoned only because a better route 
was found, though one that required 
a slight backward movement in the 
journey. 

It was toenter by Port Arthur, White 
Fish Lake and Arrow Lake, reaching the 
boundary at Rose Lake, about fifty miles 
by water from the mouth of Pigeon 
River. This much of the boundary trip 
would then be missed, but an immense 
proportion of the hardships would be 
avoided, and that was thought to be a 
compensation. So westarted from Chi- 
cago and journeyed via Duluth to Port 
Arthur. 

The porter some time later cailed 
“ Duluth,” and we believed him, though 
such an impenetrable fog was hanging 
over the city that we would never have 
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known it ourselves. It was 7:30 in the 
evening, and hungry time, so we got to 
a hotel as soon as possible. An hour 
later, in humor for work, I found that we 
had a choice of two steamers the next 
day for Port Arthur. It was impossible 
for us to start by the morning boat, so 
we made our plans for the other. 

Duluth is a real city, in manner, busi- 
ness and importance, but it is one of 
the queerest-looking cities ever built. 
The rough north shore of Lake Superior 
comes down from hundreds of miles 
east and moderates its abruptness but 
little to accommodate Duluth. A great 
range of hills slopes up from the shore 
of the lake and reaches a crest half a 
mile back. Along the lake are the rail- 
roads and docks and elevators for the 
great shipping interests. Between the 
lake and the hills enough space has 
been made, or leveled, for two or three 
main streets that are penned between 
these two boundaries, and so have to 
wander mile after mile to make room 
for all the stores and homes that must 
be built on them. Along one, Superior 
street, runs an electric railway, that 
goes far enough out into the country to 
find an opening in the hills and get 
away from the lake. The cross-streets 
can be but a few blocks long. They 
run back from the lake shore to the 
hills; some of them make brave strug- 
gles to climb, and one or two actually 
reach the summit. Once there, a few 
fine houses look down upon the city and 
the lake—a magnificent view. All this 
we saw from our hotel window the next 
morning. The sun pounded down upon 
the hill so hot that it seemed as if its 
force had warped the crust of the earth 
and tilted the whole town upon edge; 
and this was Duluth. 

Old Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the dis- 
coverer of the great northern river wlfich 
bears his name, explored the regions west 
of Lake Superior in 1789, and in a book 
of his travels, published in London in 
1801, after declaring the impossibility of 


the boundary as named in the Treaty of 


Paris, on account of the relative position 
of the Lake of the Woods and the Missis- 
sippi River, he announced his opinion 
that River St. Louis, which flows into 
Lake Superior at Fond du Lac, now Du- 
luth, should be taken as. the boundary 
instead of Pigeon River. If his advice 
had been taken the United States would 
have lost the immense mineral wealth 


of the Mesaba and the Vermilion iron 
ranges north of Duluth, the fine timber 
of the same region and the magnificent 
fishing banks in the Lake of the Woods; 
and Duluth’ would have been a Cana- 
dian city instead of an American one. 

Rain was falling alike on the just and 
the unjust when at g o’clock we actually 
steamed out of Duluth harbor. And I 
had been watching our canoe for an hour, 
to make sure that it was not lost in the 
confusion, but really got on board with 
us. Old Lake Superior was never calmer, 
and in half an hour the sky was never 
clearer, so that July night afloat was a 
delightful one. No stops were to be 
made between Duluth and Port Arthur, 
and we drove along at a highly satisfac- 
tory speed. 

Early morning found every passenger, 
except a few professional travelers, 
on deck. Breakfast was neglected for 
scenery. To the right, eyes could not 
reach land, for none was nearer than 
Wisconsin, 100 miles away. Thirty miles 
straight east of us was Isle Royale, a low 
blue mound, barely showing above the 
water. The view to the left was start- 
ling. Only three or four miles away rose 
the north shore of the great lake; but 
never a sign of a white-walled farm- 
house, never a stray bunch of cattle 
down at the water-side, never even a 
fishing boat out in the early morning, 
for itis ashore of solitude and silence. 
Nothing is there but rock. Granite 
cliffs pile out of the water in all fantastic 
shapes. Curious likenesses to things you 
have seen at home are recognized. Com- 
parisons to classic myths of work of 
Titan and Vulcan crowd to mind, and 
vanish at the thought that this is Amer- 
ica. But the picture does not seem com- 
plete without a people to inhabit these 
caverns and crags. Nature’s consist- 
ency is at fault for a moment, until we 
pass the Mesquatawanga River, where, 
at the western boundary of the Pigeon 
River Indian reservation, a scattered 
few Chippewa Indians inhabit this res- 
ervation of about sixty square miles. 

Ten miles further, and the coast 
changes. A circular bay opens a mile 
deep, its entrance guarded by an island; 
points jut out from the shore to shelter 
both sides of the harbor, and we are 
passing Grand Portage and Grand Port- 
age Bay. A hundred years ago this 
village was the principal depot of the 
Northwest Company of Fur Traders, the 
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great rivals of and afterwards consoli- 
dated with the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
For many years prior to 1803 this was 
the headquarters of the company. Large 
warehouses and the company’s fort and 
houses were here, but in*1803 all the 
business was removed to Fort William, 
because Grand Portage was on the 
American side of the international 
boundary, and the Northwest Company 
had no rights there. Now its glories 
have vanished. A mission school and 
church, a few huts and a few wigwams 
form the village. From it still runs the 
Grand Portage trail, an eight-mile carry, 
to avoid unnavigable falls and rapids ; 
but scarcely one person passes over it 
now to each hundred that traveled it 
nearly a century ago. We round Hat 
Point and pass Waswewinne Bay and a 
cluster of island rocks. Then comes a 
long, narrow ledge of rocks jutting east 
into the lake, and around Pigeon Point 
we see the bay of the same name. Pig- 
eon River, or Dove River, as it was called 
by Mackenzie, enters the head of this 
bay and marks the limit of the States. 
After crossing the boundary our 
morning was spent entirely in the in- 


side passage. Islands near the shore 
became numerous; fragments of the 
shore—rock-bergs—are scattered in the 
water up to a distance of five miles from 
the mainland. Deep bays interrupt the 
coast-line. On one of the roughest isl- 
ands, Victoria Island—apparently noth- 
ing but a huge boulder—is a lighthouse. 
Isle Royale is fifteen or twenty miles 
away, and as it is forty-five miles long, 
it is in sight for several hours. Pie Isl- 
and, four or five miles long, guards the 
entrance to Thunder Bay. 

On this rugged shore a few years ago 
was wrecked one of the great Canadian 
Pacific steamers, and the entire popula- 
tion of Port Arthur came down to the 
shore opposite to see the effect of the 
disaster. Scores of people were drowned 
before their eyes, and nothing could be 
done to save them. The steamer had 
been trying to make the Port Arthur 
harbor in a terrible storm, and struck 
the rocks of Pie Island. 

After the island is passed, Fort Wil- 
liam’s great elevatorsand Port Arthur’s 
docks and buildings appear, and Thun- 
der Cape, the sleeping giant, as the In- 
dians like to call it, stretches twenty 
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miles into the lake. McKay’s Mountain 
rises almost vertical behind Fort Wil- 
liam, and at the base of the hills are the 
houses of the viilage. Steamer day is 
important at this town of a few thousand, 
especially to the conglomerate crowd 
at the dock, Indians and _ half-breeds, 


our personal interest in the journey, and 
very much from the interest of others 
who might read it. So we refused all 
advice of thatkind. Yet it came from 
old woodsmen who knew the country, 
and who knew that no such trip had 
been made before without guides. 





SILVER 


French, Scotch, English and Irish of a 
Canadian place. The customs officer 
was a jolly little Scotchman. He looked 
dubious for a moment when shotgun, 
rifle and canoe were named to him as 
part of our outfit. “Are you going up 
the Nipigon?” 

“No, we are intending to take a trip 
west along the boundary.” 

“Well, I think it would be ungener- 
ous to be mean to ye,” he said, and our 
things were passed. 

During the four days that we remained 
at Port Arthur we found the same spirit 
concerning our intended trip that we had 
met fora year before. No one granted 
even a possibility that we would ever 
make it. Impassable rapids around which 
no portages had ever been cut, labyrinth- 
ine lakes full of islands among which we 
would lose ourselves and wander hope- 
lessly for weeks, maps totally incorrect, 
and hardships of all kinds so numerous 
that no woman could ever survive them— 
these were some of the tempting induce- 
ments that were held outto us. “Take 
a guide ;” “Take aguide at least through 
the first of the route,” was every 
one’s insistence. We wanted no guide. 
As we were equipped, that would mean 
another canoe, another tent, large addi- 
tional supplies and much added expense. 
At the same time it would detract from 


MOUNTAIN MINE, 


WEST. 
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Out of all this deluge of discourage- 
ment only one man took an opposite 
view. A Lord Russell, a surveyor of 
Port Arthur, who had been on bound- 
ary commissions and had traveled over 
much of the route, said: “I know that 
country myself. Conceding that you 
are sensible, don’t hurry, watch your 
maps and compass, and don’t lose your 
head, I believe you can get through.” 

Mr. Russell supplied us with maps, 
some printed and some drawn for the 
occasion. He- assisted us in every way 
in his power, and when we left he said: 
“Do me a favor. My wife once went 
as far as Arrow Lake, the second on 
your route. She was the only woman 
who had ever been that far. When we 
were climbing the great hill on the long 
portage between White Fish Lake and 
Arrow Lake, we took careful note of the 
view behind us, one of the loveliest any- 
where, and on returning home we each 
made a sketch of it from memory. Ever 
since then we have been discussing the 
subject, for the two sketches are radi- 
cally different. Now, I want you to take 
a photograph from that point and send 
me one to settle it.” I promised. 

From Port Arthur we had yet forty 
miles or more of railroad to pass. The 
Port Arthur, Duluth and Western Rail- 
way was building toward the boundary, 
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and on one of its irregular trains we took 
passage for “ White Fish Lake,” its ter- 
minus. Only construction trains were 
running, and it was never known when 
they would start. We got our canoe and 
war-bags down to the train shed and 
began our wait. One morning, on a 
special call, we got up to take the train 
and hurried to the shed, to find that the 
men had changed their minds and had 
gone at midnight. Finally we did catch 
atrain. At 8p.m.the engine pulled the 
“limited ” out for White Fish Lake. One 
flat car, two box cars and a caboose 
composed the train—truly limited. That 
forty-mile run took just five hours, and 
at 1 o’clock we reached the end of the 
track. Our companions on the caboose 
had been a dozen or more drunken, 
noisy Poles, who were going down to 
work on the road; the Hon. James 
Conmee, M.P.P., and contractor of the 
road, and a lady and gentleman from 
St. Catherines, Ont., who were going 
down to a silver mine they owned. 

At one o’clock on a dark night tent- 
raising is not easy, so we decided to 
forego it. A log-house, where railroad 
hands boarded, furnished one bed for 
the ladies; Messrs. Conmee and Griffis 
decided to trust the powder magazine 
for shelter, and went away in the direc- 
tion of the shanty that fitted that de- 
scription, and our camp blankets made 
me comfortable on a lounge. 

The morning was Monday. Before 
noon we were camped in a beautiful spot 
at the east end of White Fish Lake. 
Twenty feet above the water and fifty 
feet from it, we pitched our tent on a 
grass-plot in the middle of a pine 
thicket, cleared and used for just such 
camps by the Indians for many years 
and then abandoned. Past the tent door 
ran a trail from the railroad settlement 
two miles to a log hotel and tavern at 
the head of the lake. Seven miles from 
us we could see the west end of the lake, 
and the great bluff over which we were 
told the portage ran. Half a dozen 
green islands were between us and the 
other end of the lake. At this place 
Mrs. White cooked the first camp meal 
she had ever served. In the tent here 
she passed her first night under canvas. 
Never until this time had she even spent 
one day in a camp. 

Five days we stayed there, not be- 
cause of the lake attractions, but others. 
Our friends of the construction train ac- 


quaintance lived two miles from us, a 
mile and a half from the log hotel. 
From the hotel at the lake shore, past 
the numerous silver mines of the region, 
ran the Government Colonization Road, 
forty miles long, to Port Arthur. Wind- 
ing among the great hills, cleared 
through otherwise impenetrable thickets 
of pine and poplar and birch, ran this 
surprising road, ending abruptly at a 
lake, where no one ever used it except a — 
weekly mail-carrier. But it was well ° 
enough kept for a bicyclist. Well 
drained, culverts across streams, cordu- 
roy over marshes, with a smooth, well- 
beaten trail on each side of it, the road 
was an evidence that the Canadian 
Government realizes the necessity of ac- 
cessibility to the valuable forests and 
minerals of this region. A mile from 
the lake is the Augusta Mine, and here 
we walked for frequent visits. The 
Griffis house was comfortable and com- 
modious. Its owner was generous of its 
comfort ; his heart was a big one, and we 
were glad to have civilization while we 
could. A mile farther down the Gov- 
ernment Road is Silver Mountain Mine, 
West, and in another mile Silver Moun- 
tain, East. The Badger, Porcupine, 
Beaver, Rabbit Mountain and others are 
between there and Port Arthur. All of 
these are noted for rich yields of silver. 

And here too, at the Griffis home, we 
met more discouragement. ‘These fron- 
tiersmen used every means to dissuade 
us from going, even so far as to tell us 
that we might get a short distance in, and 
then it would be impossible for us even 
to find our way back. This relieved us. 
It appeared unreasonable, so we refused 
to worry. We knew that they were our 
friends, and only wished us well. Here 
a friend of theirs met us, who had been 
through the country where we were go- 
ing. It was Mr. Walter Meadows, who 
had lived there for years as a surveyor, 
prospector and guide. He emphasized 
the impossibility of our trip, and only con- 
ceded that we might get to South Lake, 
the third from White Fish. 

White Fish Portage was our first 
portage. It is notorious through the 
entire country, and in all our trip we 
saw no one who did not give it a bad 
name. Our packs were hardly arranged 
yet and we were not well accustomed 
to them, so it was no relaxation of our 
intention to hire aman for that distance. 
John McDonald, a brawny Scotchman, 
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who had been over the trail, was ready 
to go again. Friday morning, July 31st, 
at ten o’clock, we packed our dunnage 
into a small sailboat, and its crew of 
two, McDonald and our party of two 
went with the outfit, and the canoe 
towed behind. Wind failed us, and by 
the time we pulled to the west end of 
the lake it was half-past two o'clock. 
The opening of the portage was hard to 
find. It was overgrown with weeds and 
reeds and marsh grass, a forerunner of 
what was to come. There was not a 
firm spot nor a dry one to stand on, so 
it is hardly proper to say that we landed. 
But we disembarked and unloaded our 
things. The seamen and the sailboat 
had nothing to wait for, and in ten min- 
utes were out of our sight around a 
point of land. We had no time for eat- 
ing if we were to reach a camp by 
night, and no place for cooking if time 
had been abundant. We had heard of 
this swamp. No description can do it 
any justice. For a mile and a half we 
waded through it, I first, then Mrs. 
White, and McDonald following. There 
was no necessity to choose footsteps, for 
the trail was all alike. Every step took 
us knee-deep or more into the mire. 
Over fallen trees we climbed, into run- 
ning water sometimes and stagnant 
water at other times we had to step, 
and there was no possible relief until 
the end was reached. If there had been 
any way out of it, I verily believe that 
Mrs. White would have given up the 
tripright then. It was anatural thought 
that if this, so near civilization, was 
so bad, the future must be hopeless. 
Through this mile and a half of bog we 
waded. When at last the trees opened 
a little and we could see rising ground 
ahead, we were actually too nearly ex- 
hausted to express our joy. This patch 
of dry ground bore evidence that it had 
been just as welcome to others before 
us. Several old camp-fires were scat- 
tered about the roots of big pine trees, 
and even some pine boxes were there 
that had been brought thus far before 
being emptied. McDonald immediately 
started back through the swamp for the 
canoe, and we kindled a fire and cooked 
dinner. When he returned and we had 
saten, packs were loaded again, a few 
things cachéd under the canoe, and we 
started on, for the end was not yet. 
Right up the side of an abrupt hill ran 
the trail, rising 450 feet within less than 


_ ground. 
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a quarter of a mile. Some of it was so 
steep that we had to cling to trees and 
stones to keep from falling back. At 
the summit a look east to our camp of 
the morning gave a beautiful view — 
away below us, the marsh we had just 
passed, and then the lake dotted with 
islands. But it was getting dark, no 
photograph could be taken, and the 
Russell sketch would have to remain 
unverified. We turned away from the 
sight of the last habitations and fol- 
lowed the trail. Three miles through 
open pine forest, up and down hill, and 
over every fallen tree that the trail 
could find to cross, brought us at last to 
the end of White Fish Portage. Hurry 
Was necessary to make camp _ before 
pitch darkness came. We had reached 
Portage Lake. A clearing at the shore, 
of an acre, made a delightful camp- 
Old tent-poles were lying 
around in profusion, and at one side 
was an abandoned log cabin, where for 
a few months a husband and wife had 
lived to secure a claim. This Mrs. Paul- 
sen and Mrs. A. L. Russell, of Port 
Arthur, were the only two women who 
had ever before been through White 
Fish Portage. McDonald found a bunk 
in the cabin, and in the morning he 
roused us early, for his work was not 
done. Oatmeal porridge, that, he said, 
reminded him of his Scotch home, 
braced him for work, and he went back 
over the portage for the canoe. By 
noon the canoe was with us. McDon- 
ald, provisioned for two days, tied his 
pack-strap around his waist, and with a 
letter in his pocket to our home folks, 
he said “Good-by,” and tramped into 
the woods. He hada twelve-mile walk 
to reach a house, through dense forest 
without trail, but he went blithely 
enough, and vanished among the trees. 
We watched him until he disappeared, 
and then turned and looked westward, 
where for so many weeks we were to be 
alone on our course. We had left people 
behind us and were in the wilderness. 
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HORSEBACK SKETCHES. 


OcToBER RIDEs. 


BY JESSIE F. 


ful or pleasant than horseback 

riding. Whether in the city parks, 

or in the more delightful freedom 
of the country roads, a woman gains 
strength and courage from daily exer- 
cise with a spirited horse. 

By all means, if possible, own your 
own horse. There is an enjoyment in 
the confidence between horse and rider, 
in the thorough understanding which 
should soon be established between you, 
in the knowledge of your animal, and 
in the very sense of possession, never 
known in a ride on a hired steed. 

It is not only essential to good horse- 
manship that you should know and love 
your horse, but that he should know and 
love you. Teach him to welcome your 
coming, to be light-hearted as yourself 
at the prospect of a gallop through 
June’s daisy-fringed roadsides or Octo- 
ber’s golden air; yet never forget your 
own superiority. Make him follow your 
will rather than his own. If inclined to 
be obstinate, conquer him, not by blows, 
but by tact and patience. Never allow 
him to master you. If he does, he will 
not soon forget his power. 

The art of horsemanship consists more 
in eliciting the quick and willing obedi- 
ence of the animal than in the mere 
acts of mounting and sitting correctly, 
or the management of the reins, though 
these things are important. Itis through 
firm and gentle treatment, and, above 
all, uniformity of treatment, that the 
best results are obtained. If one allows 
a horse to pull at the reins, to take his 
own gait, to be obstinate at times, he 
cannot be expected to understand if 
suddenly punished for what has long 
been allowed. The pretty “trick” you 
taught him may be annoying at times, 


Tie is no exercise more health- 


~ but it is unjust to punish the noble ani- 


mal because he cannot discriminate, or 
respond to your mood. For instance, 
“Tyler” never allows me to wear 
flowers when I ride. Sometimes, dis- 
mounting on our country rides, I gather 
wild flowers and vines and adorn the 
saddle, but if I fasten a cluster in my 


O’ DONNELL.* 


habit, when I step in front of him to 
give his dear little nose a farewell pat 
before remounting, he always manages 
to “ate the bookay,” as the Irishman 
said of the celery. I have laughed at 
him, and allowed it. But when, at 
one fell mouthful, he swallowed a clus- 
ter of choice hothouse roses sent me 
by my escort, it was less amusing. I 
refrained from punishing him, but did 
look sternly into his blue eyes and wish 
savagely the thorns might prick his 
greedy little throat. 

A light but firm hand and supple 
wrist will accomplish wonders with a 
horse, never attained by incessant jerk- 
ing or pulling at his mouth. The bridle 
should be light and the bits suited to the 
horse’s mouth. 

The flatter the saddle the more com- 
fortable, and it should fit the horse as 
closely as possible. The girths should 
be wide, and should not be drawn up 
tightly until the saddle has been upon 
the horse at least twenty minutes. If 
immediately tightened, the horse expe- 
riences great inconvenience, and by puf- 
fing himself out endeavors to lessen 
his distress. A horse saddled thus 
roughly will often balk, or will attempt 
to kick or bite the groom. . By the time 
the saddle has become warm the girths 
can be tightened without discomfort. 

Nor should the saddle be taken di- 
rectly from the horse when the ride is 
over, but should be untouched for a 
quarter of an hour, although the girths 
should be loosened. If unsaddled be- 
fore the horse cools of, swellings and 
wrung backs often result. 

Every one knows the formula for 
mounting with an attendant: “ Right 
hand on pommel, left shoulder back, left 
foot in the groom’s hand, a spring with 
the right foot and a sideways swing into 
the saddle.” But the woman who rides 
daily should be as independent inmount- 
ing and dismounting as a man. Lewer- 
ing the stirrup so that it can be reached 
with the left foot, with hands on the 
pommels and a light spring from the 
right foot, the saddle can be reached 


* Copyright, 1891, by Jessie F. O’Donnell. _ 
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from the ground, and it is not then dif- 
ficult to assume the proper position, ad- 
just skirt, and again shorten the stirrup. 
In rides through woods and fields a 
convenient stump or rock often af- 
fords a step from which the stirrup 
may be reached without lengthening it. 

In dismounting, it is only necessary 
to take the foot from the stirrup, swing 
the leg over the pommel to the side of 
the horse and slide to the ground, taking 
care that the horse is quiet and that the 
skirt is not caught between the pom- 
mels. 

And now a word as to the dress, 
which should be easy-fitting as pos- 
sible. Union undergarments and riding 
tights, fitting without a wrinkle, jaunty 
boots reaching to the knee, a well-fitting 
bodice which gives perfect freedom to 
arms and waist, and ashort skirt, perfect 
in cut, make a costume in which riding 
is an unalloyed delight. 

The habit should be of firm but 
slightly elastic material, dark in color, 
worn with silk hat or derby, as is most 
becoming, loose-fingered gloves, and no 
jewelry or ribbons. The less noticeable 
a horsewoman’s dress the more appro- 
priate. If a corset is worn it should 
be one that does not prevent the un- 
trammeled movement of the upper 
part of the body. 

To sum up: An easy costume, a well- 
trained horse, eyes to see and heart to 
appreciate the loveliness of earth, and 
you have the essentials for delight in 
equestrianism. 


“TI wonder,” says Ouida, “if human 
ingratitude for beauty doesn’t hurt 
God?” We grow so used to the fra- 
grant air, the sunny loveliness of the 
blue, blue sky, the solemn beauty of the 
towering firs and whispering pines, that 
we forget that God might have made 
this world without them all. But to 
some hearts 
‘The meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 

Horsemanship gives opportunity for 
the development of one’s particular 
tastes or “fads.” Artist or writer may 
carry with her pencil and note-book, to 
which many a choice thought or rare 
bit of scenery will find its way, lost 
unless jotted down at the moment of 
inspiration. The botanist and geologist 
may carry specimen box, hammer and 
chisel, and pursue their favorite studies 
in localities too far from home for a 
walk; the ornithologist may transport 
herself in a few moments’ ride to the 
haunts of her best loved birds; while 
the collector of pretty things for house- 
hold adornment can find treasures galore 
in woodland and meadow. 

Then the delight of the exercise! 
Oh! there is nothing like it. To throw 
care and worry into the waste-basket, 
and rising above one’s petty troubles, 
feel one’s self carried swiftly through the 
air as if on strong and untiring wings ; 
or by the slow pace of your horse, 
rocked gently till you are ready to fall 
asleep and fancy yourself again a child 
in your mother’s arms. 


OVER DECOYS. 


A GLIMPSE of waves beaming and glinting and gleaming, 
Like sparkling gems dipped in some amorous wine ; 
Of decoys resting lightly and bobbing up brightly, 
All wet with the spray from the salt-splashing brine. 
A whistling of light wings, a glancing of bright wings, 
A bunch after bunch whirl head in for the shore ; 
A smell of burnt powder, and louder and louder 
The echoes resound with a dull double roar. 
All day they came darting, alighting, departing ; 
All day they came whistling on wings unconfined ; 
All day the guns peeling, send hundreds down reeling 
And hundreds away on the wings of the wind. 
The whiz of fowl flying, of listless waves sighing 
Some tale of the deep to the surf-beaten shore; 
Soft sobbing behind us, the night wind reminds us 
’Tis time to “take up,” and our great day is o’er. 


Joun Donnettr Situ. 











HOW WE CAME TO HUNT THE FOXx. 


BY ELLA LORAINE DORSEY, 


FEW years ago I came into a 
A share in an old estate in Virginia, 
and as the other two owners were 
respectively crippled with debt 
and hampered with claims and cares 
that left them practically penniless, 
upon me devolved the responsibility of 
doing the best I could with the property. 
A very heavy deposit of graphite, 
ochre and fire-clay, suddenly discovered, 
seemed to promise profit, and on the 
strength of the various analyses I went 
up to inspect the estate for myself. 

The little train dashed along through 
the garden strip of Virginia at a pace 
that made me dizzy when I recalled a 
former trip made over the same road 
a few years before. Then the engine 
was stoked with wood, and of the sev- 
eral unscheduled stops, two that I re- 
call were made, the first to let a train- 
hand gather a bunch of ox-eyed daisies 
for a sick child who cried for them, and 
the second to let the conductor run up 
to a farmhouse for a cup of hot tea for 
a sick woman. 

Every station called out woke echoes 
in my memory of the stormy war-days 
when I played with my dolls or mar- 
shaled my tin soldiers, and watched my 
mother’s face whiten with anguish as 
the newsboys shrieked: “Here’s yer 
“extry; ‘nother battle in Virginia, Such 
and such a regiment cut to pieces. 
List o’ killed an’ wounded.” For she 
had an only son in our ranks of blue, 
and all the rest of her kith and kin were 
in the Confederacy. Both armies of the 
Potomac, which clashed in such constant 
and deadly conflict, held these dear rel- 
atives, and at any moment she might 
be called on to mourn a brother killed 
by her son or her son killed by her 
brother or nephew. 

But those days were gone, and the 
serried ranks of Federal and Con- 
federate dead slept in peaceful bivouac 
on the breast of the old mother State, 
and the battle-fields had become places 
of such fraternal reunion that even 
Bull Run had no pain in its ring. 

At a little station this side of Round 


Hill I found a “fix” waiting for me, 
with a gentle-mannered Missouri Jay- 
hawker to drive me across country; 
for one of the striking, though perfectly 
natural, peculiarities of the neighbor- 
hood is that every cavalier between 
forty and forty-five is a survivor of the 
commands of Mosby, Stuart, Pickett, 
Early or Lee, and a number of them 
belonged to that formidable band of 
Western guerrillas whose nom de guerre 
I have given above. 

The “fix” is a wagon built for travel 
in this special region, where the roads 
are what Mr. Edward Lear calls “ per- 
pendicular, spicular, orbicular,” and I 
think it is built of the same material 
as the “one-horse shay,” as nothing else 
could bear the strain. 

Over turnpikes made historic by 
marching feet, through woods whose 
trees have witnessed the obstinate 
heroism of two of the greatest armies 
the world has ever known, past fields 
whose furrows were sown with such 
dragons’ teeth as Cadmus scattered 
broadcast, always mounting higher and 
higher, until the Loudoun’s valley lay 
like a vision beneath us and the Blue 
Mountains rolled their sapphire waves 
to the girdling horizon, I came at last 
to my woeful possession, 

It was a large house even in that land 
of large houses, and was built of Eng- 
lish brick, with an eruption of windows 
and doors, an extourage of horse-blocks 
and hitching posts, and an army of fox- 
hounds which tongued and shrieked a 
welcome that conjured up a head at 
every window and a darky at every 
crevice. Of course, panels of the fence 
lay prostrate and shutters had fallen, 
panes of glass were broken, and chickens 
studied botany in the flower-beds; bricks 
had dropped out of the chimneys, and 
seams gapped in the walls ; but the mis- 
tress of the house gave me such a charm- 
ing welcome and the daughters and 
sons of the house were so brisk and 
bonnie that the order seemed strangely 
exacting and superfluous, and broken 
windows were better than stained glass 
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when such air came drifting in laden 
with the freshness of the mountains and 
the sweet breath of fleeting summer. 

Inside, the house was, perhaps, more 
striking in its mien, The rooms were 
about forty feet square, the parlor about 
sixty, the hallway ran through the mid- 
dle, of course, with a door at each end; 
the walls had originally been of the 
finest calcimine, but they looked as if 
Stuart’s men and Mosby’s might have 
ridden, in friendly contest, over them— 
they were so scarred and chipped; the 
glass was pinned in the windows with 
tacks, and rattled sympathetic time to 
the gales that tramped over the hills, 
or the sweeter gales of music that filled 
the house when the old piano was coaxed 
by the pretty hands of the daughters 
into forgetting its broken strings and 
mute keys, and the violin sang with its 
three strings as gayly as if it had a dozen, 
and all the guests—there were always 
guests—lifted up their voices or danced 
the hours away. 

Down the hall were hung bits, and 
bridles, and saddles, and spurs, and rid- 
ing-whips, and fowling-pieces, and game- 
bags, and hunting-crops, and_ shot- 
pouches, and rifles, while bits of lead, 
bullet-molds, birdshot, cartridges and 
popcorn, indifferently, rolled into the 
piano, or wedged in the hollows of the 
old settees and chairs and thence trickled 
into the low shoes and slippers of those 
who shared the seats with them. 

Every room had a huge fireplace, with 
a mantel some seven feet high, on which 
graceful ferns and field flowers nodded 
through the seasons ; and every window 
gave one a view that, caught through 
the lacework of the locust trees grouped 
about the house, made seeing a pure 
delight. 

There had been many outbuildings 
of wood and stone, but as each crum- 
bled or fell into disrepair, the former 
were burnt outright as kindling, and 
the latter were stripped of their wood- 
work for the same purpose. 

The blooded stock had dwindled down 
to a few good cows and horses, a pair of 
oxen that might have walked off of the 
Campagna, and a bull to which Paulus 
Potter alone could have done justice ; 
the carp-pond was empty, weed-grown, 
and green with slime, and the orchard, 
with its once fine dwarfs and grafts, 
was a pomological ruin. 

A mower stood with its arms toss- 


ed aloft, rotting and rusting away, and 
various vehicles in every stage of de- 
crepitude dotted the stable-yard. 

But the gracious manner and warm- 
hearted hospitality were as perfect as if 
the war had never wrecked the land, 
and the delicate, golden pone, and am- 
ber coffee and fried chicken on its bed 
of hominy were as grateful to the pal- 
ate as if served on porcelain instead of 
stone-china and tin. The young daugh- 
ters waited with a grace and simplicity 
that made me wonder why maids had 
ever been thought necessary, and by 
common consent business was put aside 
until after tea, 

Then the papers were brought out 
and inspected, and affairs found to be 
bad indeed. Not only were the mort- 
gages heavy, but there were several 
notes, of a few hundreds each, so long 
overdue and so overweighted with de- 
layed interest that one holder— a 
“stranger settler” in the county since 
the war —had announced his intention 
of suing the estate for its recovery. 
This meant that under the State law 
the property would be sold up by the 
court, and that every other creditor 
would be obliged, in self-defense, to 
press his claim. And that in turn 
meant, of course, a sacrifice of the prop- 
erty and the loss of the round profit and 
ultimate rescue of the land offered by 
the would-be lessees, to whom the fat, 
greasy earth, with its veins of graphite, 
and the ochre and fire-clay beds, opened 
up prospects of wealth. 

After a long discussion, during which 
the fire crackled and roared through the 
tree-sections on the hearth and burnt 
pungent odors from the pine-cones and 
“bresh,” the final decision reached was 
that I should mortgage a good piece of 
ground I owned, deposit the resulting 
sum in the bank of Leesburg, buy up 
the small suits impending, and so se- 
cure time enough to make the leases as 
advantageous as possible. 

So one lovely morning a few days 
later I started out to gather up the 
notes in the neighboring ten miles, and 
to receive the assurances, at the no- 
tary’s office, of the mortgage-holders 
that no claim would be advanced by 
them until the leases were signed and 
the contracts made. 

The gravity of the situation had been 
canvassed on all sides, the importance 
of the affair was fully admitted and 
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realized, some of the more distant cred- 
itors had been notified to meet us in 
consultation at the notary’s country seat 
at eleven o’clock the next day, and my 
departure was set for the one following. 

The horses were brought around at 
ten o’clock. I hopped into the saddle, 
the other owners mounted, and we 
started, I elated at the thought that 
the troublesome matter was at an end, 
and they pleased at my pleasure. Every 
window again framed a face, bright 
smiles followed us and handkerchiefs 
waved. At the gate two ex-cavalrymen 
met us, and with the elaborate courtesy 
of the State, drew up and sat with bared 
heads for some fifteen minutes, ex- 
changing compliments of which Sir 
Charles Grandison and Lord Orville 
might well have been proud. As usual, 
Shakespeare was quoted in a way and 
with a fluency I do not often hear else- 
where, and the Latin classics were ran- 
sacked for pretty speeches. Then they 
asked permission to ride down the road 
a portion of the way, to speed me on 
my quest (although their own business 
called them in exactly the opposite di- 
rection), and we paced along the pike, 
the horses trampling out jubilant music 
with their hoofs and the partridges 
whistling among the ripe corn. 

Suddenly across the field to the right 
of us came riding the young Master of 
Hounds—a picturesque figure in his 
white doeskin trousers, black top-boots, 
riding coat and hat, with his horn and 
hunting crop in one hand and the other 
tightly reining in his bay hunter. Near 
him were his dogs, all running so close 
that a blanket would have covered the 
pack—the most beautiful bunch of ears, 
tails, topaz eyes and smooth backs in the 
State — several of them descended from 
a famous pair that survived the war, 
and were ferreted out as soon as the 
first corn was in and old wounds began 
to heal in the summer of ’65. 

He was winding the horn, and the mel- 
low notes—unlike anything else in mu- 
sic—were floating through the golden 
glory of the morning in a way that sent 
a visible thrill through every beast in 
sight, and kindled a light in the eyes 
of the men that was unmistakable. 

Again we all reined up, and again 
charming though ponderous civilities 
were exchanged, and good wishes ut- 
tered for the success of all my plans, 
and the dark, comely face of the young 


Master of Hounds fairly glowed with 
good-will as he said: “I certainly shall 
be glad to see the old place restored, 
and - ‘ 

But he never finished, for at that 
moment Pilot, the leader of the pack, 
gave tongue —a note so bell-like and 
deep that at night I have heard the 
glasses in the windows hum and vibrate 
to it as if a violin-bow had been drawn 
across their edges. In an instant Vix- 
en’s shrieking yelp was added, the pack 
broke into full cry, every horse wheeled 
around head-on to the field, every man 
kicked loose from his stirrups — for the 
country is so terrifically hard that a 
clear fall is the next necessity to a good 
seat — my horse was rising to a savage 
wall, and we were all off like the wind, 
chasing a red streak that darted in and 
out with the speed of light. 

I gave a groan, stooped, gathered my 
long skirt up and wrapped it around the 
pommel of the saddle; wished hearti- 
ly I had an accident insurance ticket ; 
straightened to the full length of my 
stirrup, and gave my undivided atten- 
tion to the mad ride. 

As we whirled past a cross-road three 
of the creditors of the estate were jog- 
ging along en route to the notary’s. A 
shout, a jamming on of hats, and they 
too joined in the race, A little later the 
chase swerved and swept past the Eng- 
lish chapel, old and ivy-grown. A funer- 
al had just taken place, and the friends 
stood about, respectfully watching the 
departure of the mourning family. The 
music of the hunt broke across the still- 
ness with startling effect, and very has- 
tily but quietly half the company led 
their horses behind the chapel, and tak- 
ing a short cut, were soon thundering 
along neck and neck with ourselves. 
Among the newcomers were the no- 
tary and his two pretty daughters, the 
holder of one of the mortgages, and 
later, at another cross-road, we were 
joined by the excellent minister him- 
self, who had doffed his canonicals, and 
who held his place in the hearts of his 
congregation all the better for his gal- 
lant share in their manly sports. 

The rest of the day was a fleeing 
panorama of golden sunshine, blue 
skies, bluer mountains, fields, worm- 
fences, stone walls, hills. that looked 
like the sides of houses, a rolling horse 
or two, astonished sportsmen rising to 
our clamor and withholding shots and 
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swear-words cheerfully when they saw 
the cause, the whirring of startled cov- 
eys of partridges, the two millers, who 
left their grinding to dash on bareback 
with us; farmers, who left their shocks 
to follow; and — prominent in every 
stretch —a little darky, black as soot, 
whose teeth and eyes seemed to be in a 
dozen places at once. He had been 
sent to water his master’s finest hunter, 
and could not resist the temptation of 
following the hounds. 

That evening, at five o’clock, the 
horses were blown, the hounds seemed to 
have run entirely to tongue —for each 
lolled so amazingly long —the fox had 
made good his escape into the adjoining 
county, and every man and woman 
except myself was so filled with the 
magnificent run we had had that busi- 
ness was annihilated, and my regrets as 


unheeded as my remonstrances of the 
morning had been. 

That I mourned with good reason 
may be guessed from this fact: It was 
not until three weeks later that I 
succeeded in again reassembling the 
forces, : 

In the joy of this and subsequent fox- 
hunting, my instructions had been ut- 
terly forgotten — namely, to transact 
the business by letter (for I was forced 
to leave at the time set), and suit had 
been entered by the only man who 
kept the appointment of that day— 
“the stranger settler.” 

I now realize the full significance — 
the height, depth and breadth—of the 
love and admiration for J. E. B. Stuart 
(Jeb. Stuart, as he is called), embodied 
in the name these his mountain men 
still give him—“The Red Fox.” 





THE END OF THE SEASON. 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, ME, 


A DOZEN yellow twinkling lights that float, 

Alive and winged, on fragrant ether waves ; 

Bright breadths of green with crimson globes abloom 

And gay with golden feathers, purple gleams, . 
That take on starry shapes, astir with breaths 
From the deep bosom of the bay ; soft sounds 
Like sighs among the trees—the wind’s farewell 
To fading leaves—a murmuring of waves 
That make incessant search upon the shore 


For something lost. 


Asleep the channel lies 


Between the watchful islands ; on its breast, 

As in an azure garden, sails abloom. 

The world, forgotten for a happy hour, 

Roars in the sea’s voice round the ragged reefs. 


Mary F. Burts. 




















surrounded by a high, straggling 

“snake fence,” a solitary per- 

simmon tree in one corner, un- 
der the shade of which acluster of horses 
are seeking what protection is afforded 
from the scorching glare of the noonday 
sun, while accommodatingly switching 
the stinging flies off each other’s noses 
with their tails. This was the picture 
that Dick Ellison was looking at as he 
leaned on the “draw-bars” that closed 
the gap in the fence, and something in 
what he saw seemed to appeal strongly 
to his feelings, for little by little his face 
lightened, and the gloomy look was re- 
placed by one of considerable satisfac- 
tion. Presently he let down a bar and 
clambered through; but he had hardly 
gone ten paces towards the group of 
horses when the sound of a horn tooting 
on the other side of the orchard which 
bordered the paddock arrested his foot- 
steps. 

“ Seems like it’s early for dinner yet,” 
he remarked to himself as he walked up 
the road to the old-fashioned farm-house, 
“Mother or one of the girls must be go- 
ing out this afternoon and be in a big 
hurry.” 

“Ho, Dick! Ho, Dick!” called a 
feminine voice from the porch. 

“What is it, Sally?” he answered. 

“Hurry up and get the feeding done 
quick so that we can have dinner soon. 
Uncle Jim’s called in for an hour or two 
on his way home and he can’t wait 
long.” 

Thus enjoined, Dick made all haste 
down to the farm lot and dealt out ra- 


A WIDE-STRETCHING paddock, 


tions of corn and oats for the hungry 
mules as they came in from the field. A 
word or two with the dusky foreman as 
to what was to be done in the afternoon, 
and he made the best of his way to the 
house, only halting long enough to make 
refreshing ablutions at the well, after the 
rustic manner. Ashe turned the corner 
by the hen-house, he saw on the back 
porch the tall, gaunt figure of Uncle 
Jim, on whose account he had been bid- 
den to make haste. 

A strange contrast they made, these 
two. The young man, barely twenty- 
two, slight though strongly built, with 
fair, curly hair and a bright complexion, 
clad in the rough, every-day garb of a 
farmer, but with none of the uncouth- 
ness which so many tillers of the soil 
acquire; the elder man, rugged, large- 
limbed, keen-faced, but dressed after the 
manner of great cities, his huge, horny 
right hand giving the lie to the left with 
its dainty covering of calfskin. 

Yet Uncle Jim Ellison, despite his 
rough hands and sparkling diamonds, 
had been the good genius of his nephew’s 
life. When Uncle Jim’s younger brother, 
Dick’s father, had died, leaving a young 
widow with three daughters and a son 
on her hands and with nothing to sup- 
port her but a farm mortgaged up to the 
hilt, the elder brother, who had held 
aloof so long, came to the rescue. Dick’s 
father had been in the habit of talking 
contemptuously of the man who had for 
somany years “been training race-horses 
for those Yankee fellows up North.” 

When Mrs. Ellison lost her husband 
she felt as if the end of all things had 
come. Had it not been for the sudden 
appearance of Uncle Jim on the scene, 
the end of her occupation of Oaklands 
would probably have come; but the deus 
ex machindé did appear. For fifteen years 
he had watched over the fortunes of 
the family, and the meed of prosperity 
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which had befallen them was all due 
to him. His flying trips to inspect the 
Virginian farm he had never parted 
with were welcome as angels’ visits, and 
right heartily did Dick clasp the rugged 
right hand held out for his reception. 

“Well, Dick, how goes it?” were the 
words that greeted him; and till Mrs. 
Ellison, a fair, comely woman of middle 
age, who still plainly showed whence 
had come Dick’s handsome eyes and 
fair hair, summoned the pair to dinner, 
uncle and nephew talked of farming 
prospects and the state of the crops. 

“Uncle Jim,” said Dick, as the party 
rose from dinner, “I want you to come 
and take a look at my yearlings before 
you go.” 

“What yearlings are those?” asked 
his uncle. “Arethey from the old mares 
that you used to work before you bought 
those mules in Richmond?” 

“ Oh, no,” replied Dick, just the shade 
of a blush rising on his face,” they're 
thoroughbred.” 

“Thoroughbred, lad? How in the 
world do you happen to come by them ? 
I never knew you had a thoroughbred at 
the place.” 

“Well, uncle, I'll tell you. I haven’t 
done so before as I didn’t know but that 
you might not like it. The winter be- 
fore last I was down in Richmond after 
old Major Stillford died, and for some 
reason or other they determined to sell 
off “his stock down there. You know 
there wasn’t much left, and I suppose 
they thought it was not worth while 
sending them North. Of course in 
Richmond they went for next to noth- 
ing, and I got three oldish mares for 
just five hundred dollars. They were 
in foal to King of the Winds when I 
bought them, and as they all had living 
foals, I have got three yearlings now.” 
And Dick looked up at his relative’s 
face as if to see how the information 
pleased him. 

The expression it had evoked was 
not altogether satisfactory, nor more as- 
suredly was the remark which followed. 
Uncle Jim was, as a rule, deliberate in 
his habits, and he took a long time biting 
off the end of his cigar and lighting it 
before he replied : 

“Dick, I’m just as thoroughbred a 
Virginian as yourself, but I'll tell you 
one thing right here. A man may pos- 
sibly be able toraise a race-horse worth 
training in the mountains, but down 


here in Tidewater Virginia it’s more 
than hard; it’s well-nigh impossible. 
I’m mighty proud of belonging to the 
old State myself, but when I want 
thoroughbreds I’m going to Kentucky, 
where they’ve got the grass and the 
limestone that’s needed. However, I 
might just as well take a look at your 
youngsters, though we’ll have to hurry. 
I’ve got to get over to take a look round 
the farm and then get back to the Court 
House to catch the midnight express.” 

It was in silence that the pair walked 
down tothe paddock with the persim- 
mon tree in the corner, and Dick, as he 
took down the bars for his relative, 
looked fully as doleful as when he 
was gazing over them in the forenoon. 
The opinion of the oracle—and he 
rightly regarded his uncle in such a 
light—meant much to him. There was 
a little lassie that he loved and who 
loved him, but unfortunately for their 
chances, her father and mother were 
practical, hard-headed folks, who did 
not fancy a son-in-law with nothing but 
a share in a moderately good farm. Of 
late he had fallen into the habit of look- 
ing at his yearlings and wondering 
whether through them he might not be 
able to win the hand of pretty little 
Nancy Warden. But now the oracle 
was about to speak. 

As they came close up to the tree, the 
bunch of horses began to move. The 
three old mares with their foals career- 
ing round them walked off in one direc- 
tion, while the three yearlings struck 
out for themselves across the pasture ; 
but as Dick whistled they wheeled and 
came eagerly towards him, led by fond 
memories of favors received in the 
past. 

“ What's the chestnut filly, Dick?” 
said the old trainer as the youngsters 
came up to them. 

“She’s by King of the Winds, like 
the others, and her dam’s that old mare 
over there. The mare’s name is Fer- 
nalette, by Fernmore. But I’ve got her 
full pedigree, and those of the others, 
up in the office. What do you think of 
them, Uncle Jim ?” 

“To tell you the truth, Dick, it’s very 
much as I expected. They’re small and 
light in bone, though the chestnut filly’s 
a heap better than the two colts. The 
brown colt’s so upright on his joints 
that, apart from the fact that he’s not 
perfect in other ways, it’s any odds 
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against the cleverest man in the world 
ever getting him to the post, while the 
bay colt is a weakly-looking thing. I 
can’t give you very much encourage- 
ment, my boy, but though that filly’s 
small, she’s nicely turned, and has a heap 
more to grow out of than the others.” 
His uncle’s opinion had not nearly 
come up to what he had expected. 
Meanwhile Jim Ellison reflectively mur- 
mured to himself as he drove off: “I did 
not want to raise Dick’s hopes too high, 
but that filly improved on a second look, 
and I don’t know but that she might do 
to win a selling race or two for him if 
she goes on right. I'll see next spring 
if the old man”—this was his way of 
designating his employer—* will not let 
me handle her with the rest of the 
string. Dick can do all that is neces- 
ary with her down here this fall.” 
* * * * 





* 


Summer, fall and the greater part of 
the winter passed away. Before the 
winter fairly began the bay colt had 
justified Uncle Jim's opinion of him by 
passing over to the great majority with- 
out ever having known the discipline of 
a training stable. The brown colt had 
“gone all the wrong way,” and not even 
Dick could be sanguine enough to sup- 
pose that he would ever show a field of 
horses the way past the winning post. 
But the chestnut filly had made up for 
the others. Directly the intense heat 
of the summer months had passed she 
began to grow, and when Uncle Jim 
came to spend his Christmas, as usual, 
at Oaklands, the daughter of Fernalette 
had developed into an animal of great 
length, quality and substance, with a 
hard, clean set of legs under her, so that 
even Uncle Jim, anxious as he was not 
to raise Dick’s hopes too high, could not 
avoid expressing his approbation. 

“ Dick,” the old man said the evening 
before he left for the North, “I want 
you to send that filly up to me about the 
endof February. I'll speak about hav- 
ing her in with the rest of the horses, 
and I don’t think the old man will mind. 
By the by, have you named her yet?” 

“No; Lhaven’t positively settled on a 
name,” replied the nephew, “ but I think 
I should like to call her Nancy.” 

Jim took a strong pull at his cigar, 
emitted a cloud of smoke, then looked 
across at the other, and when Dick be- 
gan to blush, said nothing till after 
chuckling quietly for a minute or two, 
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he remarked that it was time to go to 
bed. At the foot of the stairs he paused 
and asked : 

“Has Nancy—the filly, I mean—got 
any engagements?” 

“She was pretty heavily engaged 
when I bought her,” said Dick, “for you 
remember what big entries the old ma- 
jor always used to make; but I struck 
her out of all but one. You will prob- 
ably think mea young fool for wasting 
my money on that, for it is the Futurity, 
and it has already cost me a lot of 
money.” 

“Phew! You fly high, young man,” 
answered the old trainer. But as he 
passed into his bedroom he said, half to 
himself: “I hope the other Nancy’s 
one engagement will be as good a one.” 

February went on its way, and the 
chestnut filly Nancy, two years old, by 
King of the Winds from Fernalette by 
Fernmore, had joined the big stable over 
which Jim Ellison presided, and, with the 
horses that were to represent his em- 
ployer, was initiated into the steady, un- 
remitting work that constitutes the train- 
ing ofarace-horse. She had nowtocom- 
pare with high-class animals and two- 
year-olds that had fetched phenomenal 
prices; but when, one day, Jim’s em- 
ployer, Colonel Crawford, came down to 
inspect his stable, he offered the old man 
five thousand dollars for the filly. Jim— 
who had begun to form a high opinion 
of her merits—respectfully refused the 
offer. He felt it was a case of “neck or 
nothing” for Dick. 

So time went on. The days became 
warmer and work more active, and the 
chestnut filly developed into one of the 
best, if not the best, two-year-old in the 
stable. Fast as the wind she proved, 
and, what was more, she gave good 
promise of being able tostay. The rac- 
ing season had begun, when Colonel 
Crawford offered ten thousand dollars 
for her, and old Jim Ellison shook his 
head and begged his employer to excuse 
him for refusing that large sum. Yet 
the lad down in Virginia knew but little 
of the treasure he had secured by chance; 
and though his uncle wrote to him that 
Nancy was going on as well as could be 
expected, Dick had never entertained 
the idea that that shrewd judge thought 
he was training a real world-beater. 
Lucky it was, too, that Jim kept such 
a curb on his tongue and pen, for, alas! 
one morning the filly was found to be 
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coughing, and instead of “ sporting silk ” 
and scoring a victory at her first attempt, 
as he had hoped she would, was soon 
on the sick list with an attack of influ- 
enza which proved both serious and pro- 
longed. The spring meetings and the 
long meeting during the two hottest 
months of the year had passed away be- 
fore she was fit to go into the starter’s 
hands. 

At last, one morning in the early part 
of September, Dick Ellison rode off to 
the court-house. He was going on busi- 
ness, and he was sorry, as he passed the 
entrance to the side road which led to 
Nancy Warden’s home, that he had ne- 
glected to put on what he himself, in 
country parlance, would have called his 
“store clothes.” The flutter of a dainty 
skirt caught his eye and, as he checked 
his horse, the pretty, slight, girlish figure 
of his sweetheart came around the cor- 
ner. Now, Dick had, during the sum- 
mer, made several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to break down the barrier 
Nancy’s parents had interposed, but to 
no good effect. Rather, his reception 
at her home had grown so frigid that he 
had been clearly given to understand he 
was not wanted ; while, worst of all, a big, 
- bullying mining engineer who had lately 
come into the neighhorhood was warmly 
welcomed whenever he chose to show his 
coarse, red face. Still Dick was young 
and hopeful, and had by no means given 
way to despair. No more had the little 
girl he loved. And though, when she 
asked what her namesake had yet accom- 
plished, he had to give her areply which 
made her pretty face grow grave, it was 
with a light heart that he presently left 
her and cantered on down the sandy road. 

“Telegram for you, Dick,” was the 
greeting that awaited him as he passed 
the depot. “Iwas looking for a chance 
to send it over to Oaklands.” 

Telegrams are rare events in the lives 
of country people, and the lad’s heart 
beat so that he could scarcely read. 
“Come on to New York at once. Jim 
Ellison ’—was allit said, and Dick’s first 
thought was that his uncle was sick. 
The north-bound train passed in an hour, 
and, store clothes or not, he would take 
it. So, hiring a colored boy to take his 
horse home and ‘convey a note to his 
mother, he made a rough attempt at a 
toilet in a friend’s room and awaited the 
cars, 

Such a long trip was an event in Dick’s 
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life. Only once had he been in New 
York, on a visit to his uncle, and he 
dreaded the long hours of confinement 
on the cars, which his vague recollection 
exaggerated and distorted. It was with 
relief that he presently seized the chance 
of buying something entertaining from 
the newsboy, whose strident voice an- 
nounced “N’ York papers! T’day’s 
N’ York papers!” Even then he was 
not much absorbed by what he read till 
he bethought himself of the sporting 
news. “A speedy debutante,” said the 
headline of the racing column, and Dick 
glanced down to see the details. Pres- 
ently an old gentleman opposite was 
alarmed to see a young man jump as if 
from an electric shock and gasp like one 
ina fit. This is what caused the alarming 
symptoms : 

‘« Sweepstakes for two-year-olds, non-winners 
of $700, of $15 each, with $1,000 added, of 
which $250 to second and $100 to third. Six 
furlongs. 

‘*R. Ellison’s ch. f. Nancy, by King of the 
Winds — Fernalette, 108 pounds (Kingford) 1 
““T. J. Smith’s b. f. Maidenhair, 115 pounds 
ERRNO sexs arcresiecga saad tn bra erasers inion <i, Oe 
‘« James Stable’s gr. c. Bowler, 118 pounds 

ROME ic. vans staceiscsin kceaaaunna aan Setlehi estes 

‘‘Insider, 118 (Bracken), Featherfly, 108 
(Thomas), Superintendent, 111 (Mason), also 
Tan. 

‘“‘Time, 1.14 1-2.” 

In the account given of the race it 
was stated that Nancy won with the 
greatest ease, although she got off very 
badly, and that, considering the track 
was notin really good condition, it was 
a wonderful performance. 

During the rest of Dick’s journey the 
train seemed to him to be only crawling. 

To say that poor Dick was lost when, 
after crossing the ferry, he stood in 
West street, is a feeble way of express- 
ing the situation. In his rough farm 
clothes, with little more than ten dollars 
in his pocket and a bewildered and rum- 
pled look, not diminished by his sleep- 
less night, he did not much resemble 
the ordinary owner of successful race- 
horses. By the kind offices of “one of 
the finest” he at last found a decent 
restaurant, where he had _ breakfast. 
After his meal he started uptown, to 
hunt up, if possible, the hotel where he 
had stayed with his uncle on his previous 
visit. He had nearly given the quest up 
in despair, however, when at last he 
found it, and was told that Mr. Ellison 
was no longer staying there, but that he 
would certainly be at Sheepshead Bay 
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looking after his horses, for this was the 
date of the great two-year-old event of 
the year, the Futurity, in which he was 
going to start two—a colt of Colonel 
Crawford’s and a filly which belonged to 
some relative of his own. Perhaps it 
was as well that Dick curbed his incli- 
nation to tell the hotel clerk who owned 
the filly, else he might have been looked 
upon as a demented tramp. 
* 





* 


At the depot he bought a pro- 
gramme from one of the lusty-lunged 
venders, and then for the first time 
he learned what his own colors were. 
“ Blue body, yellow sleeves, plum cap,” 
was the legend that appeared opposite 
his name, and thestrangeness of finding 
himself so prominent a personage ina 
world of which he was utterly ignorant 
increased the bewilderment. It was in 
a very dazed condition, indeed, that he 
finally reached the lawn, thronged with 
the vast crowd which had turned out in 
honor of the big event and the fine day. 

Dick’s experience of race-courses was 
small, but he knew enough to look for 
the hoisting of the numbers, and a 
glance across the course showed him 
that an enormous field was starting 
for the next race: twenty-four he 
counted. There was but one event on 
the programme with such a number of 
entries ; so that the reply given to him 
by a bystander, when he asked which 
race it was, was scarcely necessary. “1o— 
Kingford ” was one of the numbers up, 
and then for the first time Dick felt sure 
it was to see his filly run in the great 
race that Uncle Jim had sent for him. 

To find his uncle and see the filly was 
his next idea, and he turned towards the 
paddock ; but to find any particular indi- 
vidual there in the huge crowd that was 
swarming hither and thither was too 
hard a task for the country lad. Too 
shy to make inquiries, and totally igno- 
rant of the lay of the land, he had not 
seen a glimpse of either Uncle Jim or 
his filly before the starters began to file 
out of the gate. Even then Dick missed 
his uncle, who walked out with Colonel 
Crawford’s colt while his nephew was 
vainly peering around for the tall, fa- 
miliar, gaunt form; but as he turned 
again, a jockey in “blue body, yellow 
sleeves, plum cap,” on a chestnut filly, 
caught his eye. The gay colors were 
unfamiliar, but, despite the marvelous 
improvement she had made,he would 


have known the Futurity candidate any- 
where. Only a glance he had, however, 
as Kingford wheeled her round and can- 
tered down, past the grand stand, towards 
the Futurity start. But the one glance 
was enough to transport him into a 
seventh heaven of delight. His feel- 
ing of being an imperceptible waif had 
passed away. Were his next neighbor 
a millionaire banker, he envied him not. 
A kind of pzean of triumph was surging 
in his brain. It mattered not to him 
whether Nancy won or not; he, the 
plain, uncouth countryman, was any 
man’s equal. 

There were more false starts in that 
race than in any event within the mem- 
ory of the oldest race-goer the scribes 
of the sporting press declared the next 
day, but Dick did not know it. He was 
for the moment in a world all of hisown, 
peopled with chestnut fillies and pretty 
little country maidens, and the former 
were earning fame and riches for the 
latter. His thoughts were hundreds of 
miles away, in Old Virginia, when the 
yell from a thousand throats, “ They’re 
off! they’re off!” brought him back 
with a start to the realities of the scene. 
Off in the distance, over the heads of the 
thousands on the lawn, he could see the 
bright colors gleaming from the cloud 
of dust. Amid the hushed expectancy 
that settles on a crowd watching a great 
race he would hear some one who was 
using race-glasses exclaim: ‘“ Blake’s 
colt’s beat!” or “ Yellow and green leads!”’ 
but to him this meant nothing ; only his 
eyes were straining to catch the first 
glimpse of that blue jacket with yellow 
sleeves, for whose success his whole soul 
was yearning and crying. 

“ Here they come !” shouts his neigh- 
bor, as the big field, now tailed out over 
half a furlong, swings into the straight 
homestretch. “Can you see Nancy?” 
gasped Dick, and the man, who has 
backed another horse, shortly answers : 
“Yes, yes; she’s lying about fourth on 
the rails.” 

Fourth she is running, sure enough, 
and her jockey is just taking in the 
situation. The filly is going strong 
and fresh under him, and even as he 
realizes that she will take a lot of beat- 
ing, she races by one of the trio that 
have been leading her. “I'll get a 


place, certain,” he thinks, as, the last 
furlong pole past, he sits down on her 
Game, did you say? 


for a final effort. 
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Ay, true as steel is Nancy, and she 
responds as if she knows how much 
depends on her. Ahundred yards from 
home, and the crowd is yelling “ The 
favorite wins!” as the colt of the year, 
Verdict, still leads her a length. But 
in a second the cry hushes, for King- 
ford, using neither whip nor spur, rides 
like a demon, and, the lighter weight 
telling, draws up inch by inch. “The 
filly wins!” cry a few, but as they race 
past the judge’s box the deep hush 
that tells how the mob has lost its 
money settles on the multitude. 

“Won by a neck” is the official ver- 
dict, and Dick, who has stood like one 
in a trance since he recognized that it 
was his filly—the little chestnut that 
Uncle Jim had so faintly praised the 
previous summer —that was beat- 
ing the crack race-horses of the year, 
gives a great gasp and falls in a dead 
faint as “10” ishoisted. So while Nancy 
walks calmly back to the paddock, with 
a wreath of flowers round her neck, and 
her jockey, Kingford, is carried in tri- 
umph by the mob, the man to whom 
this great victory has come is carried 
insensible into the weighing room. 

There he lies for a full fifteen min- 
utes, and as he regains consciousness 


THE PERFECT DAY. 


A BREATH of summer lingering in the air, 
But yet a thought of winter in the breeze ; 
A fragile blossom bursting here and there, 


the doctor who is looking after him 
hears him murmur “ Nancy.” “Wona 
big stake on the filly and has got over- 
excited”’ is the medico’s verdict, but 
presently Dick opens his eyes feebly 
and asks for Jim Ellison. A few min- 
utes later Uncle Jim has come and ex- 
plained all, and the wondering crowd, 
that has heard whispers of the strange 
circumstances, eagerly gather them and 
piece together a story which bears but 
a faint resemblance to the truth. 

The next day the press got hold of 
something nearer the truth, and three 
months later told it all over again when 
the young country lad, to whom for- 
tune had given a Futurity winner, mar- 
ried the namesake of the good filly that 
had won his fortune. Nor was Uncle 
Jim forgotten, nor did that worthy man 
forget the race had been a good one for 
him, as on her wedding morning Nancy 
Warden received a dower from him in 
the shape of a check for $15,000, being 
one-half of the bets that Uncle Jim 
had won at 30 to 1. The only person 
not quite satisfied was Colonel Craw- 
ford; and though Jim Ellison was too 
good a trainer to part with, the colonel 
has always thought that he should by 
right have owned that filly,* 





A bird’s song trilling from a group of trees, 
The drowsy buzzing of an insect’s wing, 
The sound of roaring river far away, 
A climbing vine to which white flowers cling— 
Answer, my soul, is this the perfect day ? 
A field all brilliant with gay goldenrod, 
A woodland gorgeous in a thousand hues, 
A breezeless stillness o’er the deadish sod, 
The hill-line lost in streaks of endless blues, 
A little fern-enwreathed brooklet singing by, 
And over all soft clouds, like lambs astray, 
Scarce move across a lilac-golden sky. 
Ah ! heart of mine, is this the perfect day ? 


A heart wild-throbbing to another’s beat, 
Two eyes which speak a million tender things, 
A touch of lips against a blushing cheek, 
A murmur of half-broken whisperings ; 
The ecstasy of love, by love encrowned ; 
The gentle fading of the world away, 
The loss of time and space and grief and sound— 
i This, O, my soul! ¢/zs is the perfect day. 
; Georcia B, Burns. 


i *Lest some of the incidents of this story may be thought to relate to the ‘ Futurity” race of the 27th August, 
i r892, it should be stated that ‘* A Two-year-old Heroine’ was written for OUTING two years ago.—ED. 
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SCIENTIFIC BOXING UNDER 


HEN it was announced that the 
B. A. A. intended to give an 
exhibition of boxing under the 
new rules, the organs of the 
professional punchers devoted columns 
to matter and pages to cartoons ridi- 
culing what they called “ gentleman ” 
sparring. All this, though personally 
unpleasant, was not unexpected. What 
was unexpected, however, was the very 
widespread interest which was mani- 
fested. From all parts of the country, 
from the South and from the West, 
from Canada and from New York, com- 
ments and inquiries poured in upon the 
management. Owing to the errors and 
haste of the newspaper reports of the 
proceedings, much misunderstanding 
arose concerning the object and scope 
of the new movement, many papers 
even believing, or affecting to believe, 
that the new rules were intended as a 
substitute for the old system. To this 
misconception can be attributed much 
of the opposition encountered. 

Now that the storm is over and the 
“hurly-burly done,” as the author of 
the rules, I wish to present, in an accu- 
rate form, to the widespread amateurs 
who look to OurinG as the champion 
of the true spirit of gentlemanly sport, 
the scope of these new rules. 

For the last three years I have acted 
as judge at nearly all the amateur box- 
ing tournaments held in and about Bos- 
ton, and I had been forced to the con- 
clusion, reached, I doubt not, by all 
judges of amateur boxing, that science 
was becoming more and more conspicu- 
ous by its absence, and that slugging, 
pure and simple, was becoming more and 
more the order of the day. Boys with 
the merest rudiments of boxing skill en- 
ter competitions, depending solely upon 
their strength and endurance ; little ef- 
fort is made for defense ; the competi- 
tors hammer each other like savages, 
and the one who is the luckiest, the 
strongest, or the most enduring, gets 
the decision. This is not boxing; it is 
fighting. This is not the art defensive, 
but the art offensive. 

It will be admitted readily, I think, 
that there is need of reform and im- 
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provement in boxing; the only difference 
of opinion which can exist is as to the 
method. Whatever the method, it must 
be radical; merely instructing the judges 
to consider form and points will have 
no effect. The A. A. U. rules contaim 
such a clause now, but it is rarely con- 
sidered, nor can it justly be, for it is un- 
doubted that when two men come to- 
gether ¢o fight, the one who whips the 
other should receive the decision, even 
if he made less points or did his work less 
gracefully. I doubt if any judge or 
referee would have the courage to give 
a decision to a whipped man because 
he showed more cleverness; and yet 
such cases occur in every tournament. 
It is manifest to me that rules to com- 
pel science in ordinary competitions 
will be useless. 

There is, however, another method ; 
namely, to separate the two forms of box- 
ing, leaving the ordinary form as it is 
now, and instituting a separate system 
of distinctively scientific boxing. This 
was the object of the new rules, which 
are here given: 


RULES FOR SCIENTIFIC BOXING. 


These rules are not intended as a substitute 
for the ordinary boxing rules, nor are they ex- 
pected to interfere with the holding of regular 
boxing competitions, from which the question 
of strength and endurance can never justly be 
eliminated ; they are framed solely to encour- 
age exhibitions and competitions, if desired, of 
purely scientific boxing. 


Rute I.—The A. A. U. rules shall govern 
all contests, except as they conflict with these 
rules. 


Rute II.—Contests shall be decided entirely 
on scientific points. The question of endur- 
ance, condition or strength shall not be consid- 
ered. 


Rute III.—If, in the opinion of the referee, 
a competitor shows a determination to ‘slug ” 
or maliciously injure his opponent, he shall 
caution him. If, aftertwo cautions, the offense 
be repeated, the referee shall disqualify the 
offender. 


Rute IV.—If, during a contest, a disabling 
accident occurs, the decision shall be given on 
the points made previous to the accident, unless, 
in the opinion of two judges, or one judge and 
the referee, the accident was caused deliber- 
ately, in which case the offender shall be dis- 
qualified. 
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The question to be considered is this: 
Are the rules practicable? It is an un- 
doubted fact that men do spar in a 
friendly way in private; that in the 
boxing room men can and do give clever 
and interesting exhibitions without any 
intention or desire to injure each other. 
If they can spar thus for points in pri- 
rate, there is no reason why they cannot 
do so in public. 

I am not so infatuated with the new 
rules as to imagine that an anxious pub- 
lic, debauched by the modern methods, 
is clamoring for them; on the contrary, I 
believe that it would be impossible, at the 
present time, to give a paying exhibition 
under them, for the public has been ed- 
ucated, unfortunately, to look for some- 
thing more stimulating. These rules, 
however, are not framed for the purpose 
of money exhibitions. They are in- 
tended to stimulate an interest in spar- 
ring in clubs and in private. They are 
intended to bring back, at least in part, 
the pre-Sullivanite method under which 
two gentlemen, even if strangers, could 
spar for scientific mastery without being 
compelled to undergo a long and arduous 
prize-fight training. In former times 
rules such as we are now considering 
were not necessary, because the idea of 
“killing” each other rarely entered into 
the minds of competitors. The rules 
here presented amount, indeed, to little 
in themselves. Their sole object is to 
place the contestants at ease, to inspire 
them with confidence. As in former 
times, and as now in private, men sparred 
as gentlemen, seeking only to show su- 
perior science, so, in the confidence in- 
spired by these rules, men will compete 
with each other and will each endeavor 
to show greater cleverness. Of course, 
there will be hard hitting ; there always 
was hard hitting when two friends 
sparred a friendly bout; but there isa 
very material difference between hard 
hitting and “slugging,” between a blow 
which is quick and sharp by its very 
method of delivery and a deliberate, 
nerve-concentrated blow dealt with the 
desire to injure. There is a difference 
between the leads and counters, the par- 
ries and shifts of a clever, gentlemanly 
set-to and the vicious swings, the bull- 
rushes, the foul elbow and shoulder jabs 
now too often present in the style of 
so-called amateur boxing. Who can 
doubt that, when under the new rules 
men come together, each will do his 


cleverest work? Who can doubt that 
such a spirit will result in true science ? 
The science of boxing will be improved; 
there will be more good boxers, and 
as there is nothing to prevent a man 
from entering into both kinds of com- 
petitions, the result would be a more 
scientific lot of boxers in the ordinary 
competitions. 

The scientific competitions would be, 
as they should be, schools from which 
would graduate every now and again 
some who have not only science, but 
strength and endurance and the fighting 
desire. Such men, fitted against men 
equally as good physically but with lit- 
tle science, would so easily show their su- 
periority that the mere sluggers would 
be more chary of entering competitions 
until, in mere self-defense, they had re- 
quired some cleverness. The result 
could not fail to be more scientific if 
less extended. 

While men can spar friendly bouts in 
private, while professionals can spar for 
points, we cannot reasonably deny the 
practicability of these vu/es. The whole 
matter depends upon the contestants. If 
men desire to spar under these rules, 
they can do so, and that very desire 
will keep them from “slugging.” As 
in an ordinary contest each man goes in 
with the consciousness that he must 
“slug”? and be slugged,” so, under the 
new rules, each man would compete 
with the confidence that not only that 
he will be slugged, but that slugging 
will injure rather than help. 

The object of boxing is, of course, to 
make fighters; not, however, fighters 
who can only attack, for that is a natural 
instinct, but true fighters, who cannot 
only act on the offensive, but on the 
defensive. In afew words, the science of 
boxing seeks to enable one to incapaci- 
tate an opponent with as little injury to 
one’s self as possible. The science of 
boxing is an artificial method, and can 
only be acquired by study and practice ; 
the science of fighting is a natural in- 
stinct, greater in some than in others. 
The fighter is “born, not made,” but 
the opposite is true of the boxer. That 
our present system of so-called boxing 
is merely natural fighting is beyond need 
of proof; and as fighting and scientific 
boxing are by no means _ necessarily 
conjunct, an experiment which separates 
them should be welcomed by all true 
amateurs. R.C. Macpona.p, M. D. 













RAVE brown Bob! No 
bird on the American 
continent is more thor- 
oughly game or af- 

fords better sport, and few, even of the 

most common varieties of our feathered 
friends, are better known, than the quail 

(Ortyx Virginianus). 

If mighty Nimrod himself had ever 
enjoyed the pleasure of shooting over 
thoroughly broken pointers or setters 
and had handled a modern _breech- 
loader, and then undertaken to produce 
an ideal bird for sporting purposes, he 
would assuredly have fashioned some- 
thing very like a quail. 

“Bob” is indeed a model little chap. 
Every bit as game and swift a-wing as 
his distant relative, the storied red 
grouse of the Scottish moors, with the 
same hollow thunder in his wings, but 
smaller, handsomer and more difficult 
to shoot than his first cousin, the part- 
ridge, of British turnip-patch fame ; al- 
most rivaling the woodcock in edible 
qualities, and, to crown all, lying better 
to dogs than any other member of his 
family—how could he be improved 
upon? 

I have shot a great deal with both 
rifle and gun, have been afield and afloat 
more times than I can now remember 
after big game and small, and have 
come to the conclusion that no bird 
living can afford more enjoyment, or 
more thoroughly test the working 
qualities of dogs and the sporting quali- 
ties of men, than the gallant wee fellow 
under discussion. 

No game bird offers a fairer mark in 
the open or a more difficult one in cover. 
In the open, Bob rises on resonant, 
rounded, buzzing pinions, as though 
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shot from a mortar concealed in the 
short growth about one’s very feet. 
Straight for the nearest cover he goes, 
his plump little body offering a swift 
mark about the size of and nearly as 
round as a cricket-ball. Hold straight 
and pull quick, and down he comes, for 
he will not carry off a great deal of shot. 
“That should be easy shooting,” you 
say. Yes, easy enough for an expert; 
but you just take thirty-five shells out 
with you for an afternoon’s quail-shoot- 
ing in an open country, and undertake 
to show thirty-five fairly killed birds 
upon your return! If you produce 
twenty you may congratulate yourself 
upon having performed well enough ; if 
you score twenty-five you are a “good 
un,” and if you bag thirty, I don’t 
want you nor your kind poking round 
in my quail-covers! Of course, any 
good shot is apt to make wonderful 
scores now and then, and there are men 
who will knock down quail after quail 
before your eyes, as though they could 
not miss, but their average for a whole 
season would probably greatly surprise 
them if they saw it figured out honestly. 

Every sportsman of experience knows 
“the day when you cannot miss,” that 
comes to a man now and then. The 
birds act “just right,” the dogs make 
no mistakes, you feel somehow perfectiy 
confident and thoroughly tuned up, the 
gun seems to leap to your shoulder of 
itself. That’s all right; it is your day! 
I myself have killed nearly straight 
scores and large ones of quail many 
times. Once, and only once, I killed 
thirty-two birds in succession, taking 
them as they flushed. Then I shoul- 
dered my “little twelve” and hied me 
away home, feeling as if I measured 
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sixty inches round the chest and was 
walking on air. I could have killed 
more quail that day, too, as there were 
three good hours of daylight and lots 
of birds left,and my old pointer was 
quite fresh. -But I became almost 
alarmed; the dog, too, looked at me in a 
suspicious manner, as though he thought 
I had a devil or something—/e knew me 
too well! Finally two birds flushed 
from a ditch and went whizzing across 
a stubble field. They both rose behind 
me and had got well under way ere I 
could cover the first. Itfell. Number 
two was away off. Almost with a sensa- 
tion of relief I swung the gun after it. 
At last I would break the strange monot- 
ony of killing. It fell about sixty yards 
off. Then the pointer stared long and 
earnestly at me, and I knew that I had 
no right to be at large that day. I 
almost hoped that last bird would prove 
a “runner” and be lost; but no—it was 
stone-dead, and the pointer found it at 
once. He stood over it and looked at 
me again, as if to say “ Have you, of all 
men, nerve enough to bag that bird?” 

In ordinary cover, to which the 
birds are certain to go, if flushed on 
stubble, or in the open, the shooting is 
difficult enough to thoroughly test a 
“crack” and utterly discomfit a poor 
performer. After a bevy has been 
scattered the single birds lie close, and 
when flushed, perhaps within reach 
of one’s hand, speed through the 
tangle of twigs and foliage at electric 
pace. Quick shots (not snap shots, for 
the two differ widely), in fact only 
“finished” shots, can then score half 
their birds. Taking all things into con- 
sideration, the sportsman who bags an 
average of three birds out of five shots 
during the season, has a right to con- 
sider himself a rattling good shot. 

Of the habits of the quail ’twill not 
be necessary to write at any consider- 
able length. Every farmer and farmer’s 
wife, every schoolboy, and every one 
whose pleasant path leads into the 
country, during May and June espe- 
cially, knows well the swift-running, 
close-hiding, plump, brown bird, or the 
rich, mellow, whistling call that comes 
piping over the fields—‘ Bob—white ! 
30b—wh-i-ite! Bob—bob—wh-i-i-te!”’ 
Quail are found more or less_ plen- 
tifully distributed from Wisconsin 
throughout the Eastern and Central 
States to the far south. They are 





also very abundant in the western 
portion of the Province of Ontario. 
Several varieties closely allied to Ortyx 
Virginianus also inhabit the American 
continent, the blue-tinted, handsomely 
crested mountain and valley quail of 
California and the Mexican quail af- 
fording very good sport, though none of 
them lie so well to the dogs as our bet- 
ter-known bird. The habitat of the 
valley quail extends along the Pacific 
coast as far north as Vancouver Island, 
in British Columbia, but my brief ex- 
perience with them a couple of seasons 
ago did not convince me that they ri- 
raled O. Virginianus as a sport-afford- 
ing bird. They run too much, and their 
beautiful crests and bright plumage 
were more suggestive of the aviary than 
the shooting-coat as their proper resting 
place. 

Our own quail nests in May or June, 
according to latitude, on the ground, 
and frequently an astonishing number 
of small white eggs, shaped like minia- 
ture peg-tops, will be found in one nest. 
I believe the hen quail will lay from 
nine to fifteen or sixteen eggs, but 
many more than this have been found 
in a nest, and on such occasions I sus- 
pect that two hens nested together. A 
bevy of quail containing thirty or more 
birds will often be flushed, these being 
probably the joint product of two hens, 
or two broods that have accidentally 
joined forces. A cock quail is very 
pugnacious during the pairing season, 
and I have many times driven one al- 
most wild with rage by concealing my- 
self and replying to his ringing “ Bob- 
white!’ witha whistled imitation, varied 
now and then by the musical call of 
the hen—* Whoi-loy-ee ! whoi-loy-ee ! 
whoi-loy-ee !””. Bob would strut about 
furiously on his chosen log, stump or 
fence-top, sounding his challenge louder 
and louder, until at last, unable to stand 
it longer, he would come flying in quest 
of the bold intruder who dared to make 
love to his little brown wife. Frequently 
I have so drawn a cock quail across a 
field of many acres in extent and had 
him alight within fifteen feet of my 
ambush, where he would strut up and 
down, swelling with wrath until his 
sharp eyes located me, when away he 
would fly or run at once. It is a curious 
thing that when unalarmed and merely 
flying from point to point of their own 
accord, quail, in flushing, do not make 
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that resonant whirring with the wings 
which flusters so many sportsmen when 
the bird, or birds, rise before a dog. 

The nest of the quail is formed of dry 
grass and is located in a tuft of rank 
grass, between the roots of a stump or 
shrub, under some long-fallen log, in 
the corner of a snake-fence, among low 
briers, or perhaps in a clover or pasture 
field; but wherever it may be, it is dif- 
ficult to discover. The period of incuba- 
tion covers four weeks, and frequently 
two broods are reared ina season. The 
young run strongly a few hours after 
leaving the shell, and they are phenom- 
enal at hiding. Surprise a very young 
brood, and they disappear upon what 
may seem to be almost bare ground, as 
though the earth had swallowed them. 
The shortest of grass or a few scattered 
spears of foliage are ample for the per- 
fect concealment of twenty or thirty 
young quail, and you may walk all over 
the ground and never see one unless 
you unfortunately crush it beneath your 
boot. By one of those beautiful provi- 
sions of nature for the safety of her 
children, neither the hen bird nor her 
tiny brood throw off scent strong 
enough for a dog or kindred animal to 
follow surely during these helpless days. 

Quail are not migratory birds in the 
proper sense of that term, but are given 
to what may be termed partial migra- 
tions, large bevies sometimes moving 
a wing and afoot over extensive tracts 
of country and appearing in most un- 
expected places. They pass the night 
on the ground, usually huddling together 
in a little circle, heads outward, in the 
shelter of a patch of briers, weeds or 
similar cover, and a bevy will return fre- 
quently for many nights to the same 
patch of cover. 

The discovery of the conspicuous 
whitish droppings of the birds in such 
places is certain sign of a bevy not far 
away. In winter quail are frequently 
snowed under while asleep, and should a 
strong crust form upon the snow, they 
starve and freeze to death, as they can- 
not stand extreme weather unless their 
crops are full. Crusted snow, hawks, 
owls, cats and foxes are their worst en- 
emies. I shoot every hawk, owl or 
half-wild house-cat that comes within 
range. Grimalkin, after once tast- 
ing quail, becomes a ruthless de- 
stroyer, and if I can catch the whiskered 
pirate out of earshot of its home, I just 


slay it with a holy, chastened joy, and 
would advise every good sportsman to 
do likewise. 

During a period of deep snows quail, 
when pursued by a hawk, flushed by a 
sportsman, or merely seeking snug re- 
treat for a night, will plunge bodily into 
a drift. More than once I have followed 
a bird across a field, only to find the 
small round hole showing where it had 
darted headforemost into the snow, and, 
after quietly inserting my bare hand, 
captured the little refugee alive. Dur- 
ing rain or damp weather the birds will 
run before the dogs sometimes, to the 
exasperation of the sportsman, and they 
will also, under such conditions, “tree,” 
generally selecting a beech yet bearing 
its dense brown leaves. Another pecu- 
liarity of these birds is the alleged 
power of withholding their scent, or, in 
other words, not giving out any scent 
for some time after alighting after be- 
ing flushed and alarmed by dogs and 
gunshots. I do not believe that the 
quail, or any other birds, possess such 
power. I know, as every sportsman 
knows, that dogs of unquestioned nose 
often fail to locate birds when within a 
few feet of them, though the latter have 
been carefully marked down, and will 
probably be flushed later on from the 
very ground the dogs have worked over. 
The temporary lack of body-scent I 
should attribute to the fact that the birds 
had just completed a whizzing flight 
through pure air,and naturally kept their 
feathers close-drawn as possible, as they 
crouched in fear of a second detection. 
These conditions, I think, account plaus- 
ibly enough for lack of scent—first the, 
as it were, cleansing rush through the 
air, then the closely compressed feathers, 
for the time preventing further scent 
escaping readily from the birds’ bodies. 
If one or more birds happen torun a few 
yards before hiding, the dog’s nose de- 
tects the foot-scent at once. 

One of the strongest claims for careful 
protection possessed by the quail lies in 
the fact that, under wisely defined and 
properly enforced game laws, we may 
always retain a plentiful stock of birds 
in their old-time haunts. More exten- 
sive clearing and cultivating simply 
mean more suitable feeding-grounds 
for them, and they are also useful little 
friends to the farmer, as they consume 
great quantities of the seeds of noxious 
weeds, 
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HROWING the 
De, fifty-six pound 
weight is a very 


heavy game, 

and an athlete must 
have a great deal of 
brute strength and 
weight before he can 
become a successful 
performer at it. The 
missile generally con- 
sists of aniron or lead 
sphere eight or nine 
inches in diameter, 
with a staple, to which 

'' a handle is attached. 
The handle may be 
triangular, pear or cir- 
cular in shape, but 
the whole implement, 
with the handle ex- 
tended, must not be 

. over sixteen inches 
PREPARATORY TO long. It is limited to 
SWING. this length because 

the longer the handle 

is, just so much further the weight can 
be thrown with a certain effort. The 
handles vary in thickness from one- 
quarter to three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter. Those of the small diameter 
are generally wrapped at the grip with 
a cord, bringing the total size up to 
about half an inch; but most athletes 
prefer one even larger than that, and 
about five-eighths of an inch in di- 
ameter is the usual size. If the handle 
is too small at the grip, it is apt to cut 
the hand, for fifty-six pounds is a very 
heavy weight to swing from the fingers. 
Throwing the fifty-six pound weight 
is practiced quite differently in various 
countries, but at one time one universal 
style of throwing was prevalent. The 
game originated in Great Britain, and 
an ordinary one-half hundredweight was 
used. These weights, which are found in 
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all country storesin Great Britain, are otf 
different shapes, but that most common 
is square and a little conical. Its base 
may be eight inches square and its top 
may be five inches square. The depth 
is between six and seven inches, and on 
the top is a staple, to which a ring is at- 
tached. 

This ring is for convenience in hand- 
ling the weight when weighing mer- 
chandise on the scales, and is not adapted 
for a good grip, which is necessary when 
the weight is taken from its daily duties 
and used as an athletic missile. It is no 
wonder, then, that evolution has worked 
changes, and the small lead ball with the 
long handle now used by the modern 
athlete is most unlike the old-fashioned, 
sharp-cornered and small-handled fifty- 
six pound weight. 

Throwing the fifty-six pound weight, 
like throwing the hammer, was originally 
done by the athlete standing still; but 
when the rule was changed in 1888, call- 
ing for all weights to be thrown from a 
seven-foot circle, athletes commenced 
using a run for the “ fifty-six” as well as 
for the hammer and shot. To run or 
turn with such a heavy weight in the 
hand comes very hard to one who has 
never tried it, for it is as much as most 
men can do to stand still, swing the 
weight a little and throw it twelve or 
fourteen feet. The game takes much 
more strength than the hammer and 
shot, and one reason why there are so 
few good performers with the fifty-six 
pound weight is that only a large, pow- 
erful man has the required strength or 
force. 

In throwing the weight with two hands, 
the athlete stands as shown in the 
illustration “ Preparatory to Swing.” 
This picture shows how the grip is, for 
the handle in this case is wide enough 
to allow both hands to be put side by 
side. In case the handle is not wide 
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enough to allow all the fingers side by 
side, one or two fingers can be left off 
from one or both hands to suit the ath- 
lete. The same kind of a circle is used 
as was described in throwing the ham- 
mer, and the athlete stands in the same 
position, relative to the direction to 
which the missile is thrown, as in the 
hammer. The only difference between 
throwing this weight with two hands 
and throwing the hammer is that the 
swing for the “ fifty-six” is much slower 





AN AWKWARD SIDE THROW. 


than that used in the other. The same 
fine points as those mentioned in the 
article on that game must be remem- 
bered in throwing the “ fifty-six,” al- 
though the athlete may feel much freer 
while practicing the heavier game, so 
far as striking the ground is concerned, 
for the handle is too short to enable the 
weight to touch the ground if a proper 
swing is used. The weights are gener- 
ally arranged so that the handles are 
easily detachable, on account of some 
athletes wishing to use their own han- 
dles. The only objection to this is that 
a sphere weighing fifty-six pounds with 
one handle might weigh but fifty-four 
or fifty-five pounds with a lighter one. 
The first movement to make with the 
fifty-six pound weight, preparatory to 
the swing, is shown in “ The First Move- 
ment,” where the weight has been 
thrown around back past the right leg 
as far as possible. From there it is car- 
ried up over and around the head, the 


same as in throwing the hammer, and 
“In Full Swing” will show the weight 
when it is above the head before a turn 
of the body has been made. In place 
of swinging the missile around the head 
three or four times before commencing 
the turn, as is generally the case in 
throwing the hammer, one complete 
swing is enough ; for if too much speed 
is put to this weight at first, it is so 
heavy that it is apt to take the athlete 
off his feet. The swing must be made 
in a very steady way, and speed given 
the weight only at a point, just before 
the delivery, where the motion will be 
to lower the weight, the athlete by this 
time having traveled to the front part 
of the circle and standing instantaneous- 
ly with his back toward where he intends 
to throw the missile. The weight isnow 
in a position to be given the vigorous 
upward heave which is necessary to 
cause it to travel any considerable dis- 
tance, and the athlete accomplishing this 
by an upward movement of his legs, 
back and arms, turns at the same time, 
and letting go the weight will resemble 
“After the Delivery,” where it will be seen 





THE FIRST MOVEMENT. 


he has followed the weight up as far as 
he can with uplifted arms and yet main- 
tained his balance to prevent his falling 
out of the circle. 

Attention is called to the illustration 
“A Wrong Swing,” and by comparing it 
with “In Full Swing,” the reader can 
sasily note the difference. It will be seen 
that in “A Wrong Swing” the athlete 
is giving the weight more of an up-and- 
down swing in front of him than should 
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THROWING THE FIFTY-SIX POUND WEIGHT. 31 


be the case. The weight in “In Full 
Swing” is being given a more circular 
motion around the head, and in this 
style there will not be the jerking of the 
arms, for there isno downward tendency 
ot the weight, that cannot fail to be the 
case in “A Wrong Swing.” It takes con- 
siderable practice before an athlete can 
swing this weight slowly and evenly 
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would be better than two, but it is such 
a heavy mass to hurl that the best ath- 
letes use two arms, which up to two 
years ago had always been the style. In 
throwing with two hands, some athletes 
prefer gripping the handle and holding 
the weight so that the right hand is in 
front of the left, both describing a line 
at right angles to the body; but some 


Leg 


SLIPPED FROM THE HAND. 


around the head, but the ability to do 
this is bound to come in time, providing 
the athlete does not strain himself in 
endeavoring to learn it too quickly. 

If the weight is thrown with one hand 
from a seven-foot circle, nearly the same 
movements are used as have been just 
described when thrown with two hands, 
and about the only difference there is, 
is right at the beginning of the swing; 
for the athlete, when throwing with one 
hand, if it is the right one, stands with 
his left side toward the direction in 
which the weight will be thrown, in place 
of putting his back to it. 

The main difficulty in throwing with 
two hands, compared with one hand, is 
that in the latter way a smoother swing 
can be obtained; but so much more 
power can be used with two arms that 
the cramped swing is more than offset. 
If the weight were lighter, one arm 





prefer to hold the weight with the hands 
side by side, parallel with the body. This 
is merely a matter of taste. 

If throwing the fifty-six pound weight 
is to be engaged in simply for exercise, 
a very good way to throw it is the old- 
fashioned way, from a stand, This con- 
sists of standing with the right or left 
side at a mark and holding the weight 
with the hand nearest the mark. Then 
swing the weight gently, putting no 
force into it until ready to deliver it, 
which consists of bending the knees, 
when the weight has been swung well 
past the body, toward the side opposite 
to where it is to be sent. <A quick 
lift with the arm and legs will put con- 
siderable impetus into the weight, and 
then the athlete continues with that mo- 
mentum as far as he can reach. This 
style is a little awkward at first, for most 
athletes will prefer to throw the weight 
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with the arm opposite to the direction 
of the throwing. The style I have just 
described is called “throwing from the 
side,” but it gives many the impression 
of the weight being thrown backwards. 
A vigorous lift with the legs is neces- 
sary in this side-throw, and care must 





IN FULL SWING. 


be taken not to hit the knee nearest the 
line with the weight as it passes. 

The illustration “ Position for Side- 
throw ” shows C.A.J.Queckberner stand- 
ing preparatory to beginning a swing 
for that style of throwing. His side- 
throw was famous, and he had no equal 
at it. For half a dozen years he held 
the best record of this country at that 
style. His best figures are 26 feet 3% 
inches, but they were beaten by J.S 
Mitchell ,who, at the Canadian champion- 
ship games ‘of 1889, stood at a mark, 
swung the weight with one hand once 
around his head, and delivered it with- 
out moving his feet, sending it 27 feet 
4 inches. The side-throw is probably 
the best-known style in professional 
athletic circles, but it has been replaced 
among amateurs by the around-the- 
head swing, which is considered to be 
the best way for throwing the weight 
with a seven-foot run. 

The illustration “ Awkward Side- 
throw ” shows an athlete in the act of 
using that style, but he evidently cid 
not know how to get his full power 
under the weight, for his back and elbow 
are bent, which should not be the case 
when the weight is no further advanced 
than the illustration shows, ‘The great 
beauty of the side-throw is the ability 
to get a long, straight swing, and to put 
plenty of force into it by bending the 
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legs and raising them quickly on the 
final swing, giving the whole body an 
upward movement, which, combined 
with the arm swing, will send the weight 
a remarkable distance for a standing 
throw. The styie cannot be used to ad- 
vantage with a run, but it is perfection 
for throwing from a stand. 

Another way of throwing the fifty-six 
pound weight is what is called “ between 
the legs.”” The athlete toes a line and 
swings the weight between his feet, 
throwing it in front. This style is very 
good for developing the back for ordi- 
nary feats of lifting; but in throwing 
the weight the athlete must take care 
not to hold the feet too far apart, for 
injury to the hip or abdominal muscles 
might ensue. The feet should be held 
parallel to each other, not over twelve 
or fourteen inches apart, measured in- 
side. This may seem like a small dis- 
tance for the weight to pass through, 
but with a little practice a true swing 
can be obtained and there will be no 
danger of hitting the ankles. Com- 
mence throwing in this style by swing- 
ing the weight gently to and fro through 
the legs, resting the hand not used in 
throwing, on the knee to give additional 





A WRONG 


SWING. 


support to the back. When in the act 
of delivering, swing the weight far back 
and underneath,and then raise and swing 
the weight out with as much force as 
possible. The motions should not be 
jerky, and there is no use in endeavoring 
to send the weight out quicker than it 
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may go with you, for it is just as uncon- 

trollable in the between-the-legs style 

as in any other way of throwing it. 
Throwing between the legs is the 





AFTER THE DELIVERY. 


favorite style in Ireland, but it never 
took in Scotland or America. It is con- 
sidered to be an absolutely fair way of 
delivering the weight from a stand, for, 
as can be imagined, «there is no inclina- 
tion to move either foot in the slightest 
way. In all other styles of standing 
throwing there is a tendency to lift and 
take a little jump with one foot to give 
extra momentum to the body, and these 
movements cause more or less dispute; 
but I have never yet seen a dispute 
arise concerning the fairness of a stand- 
ing throw between the legs with even 
the most fault-finding competitors and 
the most inexperienced judges. 
Another form of competition with the 
fifty-six pound weight is shown in the 
illustration “Throwing for Height.” 
There are two ways of practicing this 
game. One is to throw the missile over 
a bar, like in high jumping or pole- 
vaulting, and the other is to hit a disk 
or tambourine, as in a high kick. The 
records at these two styles are quite far 
apart, for in one case the whole weight 
has to clear the bar, while in the other 
the sphere of the weight may not be 
within 6 or g inches of the tambourine, 
but from some twist the handle will be 
snapped up and just touch the object 
aimed at. J. S. Mitchell holds the rec- 
ord at both styles. He threw over a 
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bar 13 feet and ¥% inch high in Ireland 
on October 8, 1887, and in this country. 
on April 12, 1890, he hit a disk 15 feet 2 
inches high. That shows a difference 
of about 2 feet in the styles by the 
same man, although this athlete has 
expressed the opinion that he can throw 
the weight over a bar 14 feet high. 

His style at this game is perfection. 
When he made his world’s record he 
stood almost directly underneath the 
wooden disk, which was about two feet 
in diameter. A_ perpendicular line 
from the middle of this would probably 
have touched the ground about one foot 
in front of his toes. He gave the 
weight a slight preparatory swing be- 
tween his legs, and just before making 
the delivery he bent his knees, lowered 
his back, the weight at the same time 
swinging far in underneath him, and 
then he lifted simultaneously with his 





C. A. J. QUECKBERNER IN POSITION FOR 
SIDE-THROW. 


knees, back and arm, and the weight 
went up as though it were atoy. This 
record is remarkable, for plenty of ath- 
letes who practice throwing the “ fifty- 
six,” both for distance and height, can- 
not raise it over nine feet in the air. 
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The illustration “Slipped from the 
Hand” shows a peculiar result of an 
accident. The athlete, in rising for the 
delivery to throw the weight over the 
bar, used too much force for his grip, 
and the missile pulled through his 
fingers, going off in front, while he, 
being suddenly let loose from his load, 
fell over backward, knocking one of the 
uprights and the bar down. If an un- 
wary official had been standing in front 
he would have had to do some quick 
dodging to get out of the way of the 
weight. 

I have often been asked how it is pos- 
sible for a comparatively light man to 
throw the 56-pound weight. The best 
answer to this is that a really light man 
has no earthly chance of making a record 
at this game. He may throw the weight 
a good distance in proportion to his own 
avoirdupois, but his figures, compared 
with those of a strong man who may 
weigh 1oo pounds more than he, will 
look very meager. The average athlete 
weighs 140 pounds, or a little under, and if 
only runners were spoken of, the weight 
would be about 10 pounds less. Such 


men can only hope to throw the 56-pound 


weight for amusement, for the best men 
in this country to-day are Mitchell, 
Queckberner and Coughlan, who will 
average 220 pounds in weight. It does 
not necessarily follow that because a 
man is heavy he will throw the 56-pound 
weight well, for heavy men, as a rule, 
are very soft unless they take a great 
deal of exercise, and even then few of 
this class display the strength in propor- 
tion to their weight that medium-weight 
and more compactly built athletes do. 
Take, for instance, the case of Daniel 
Long, who, during the summer of 1890, 
weighed 172 pounds in athletic dress, 
and yet he managed to do on one day 
over 29 feet for the 56-pound weight, 
and 5 feet 10% inches for the running 
high jump. Queckberner, who weighed 
50 pounds more, beat him something 
over 1 foot in throwing the “56,” and yet 
if one should judge by the looks of the 
two men, the impression could hardly 
fail to be given that Queckberner ought 
to “lose” Long at this game. Long was 
a wiry, well-knit and compactly built 
athlete, standing about 5 feet 10 inches 
high. Queckberner’s physique is too 
well known to need much mention, but 
his and Long’s performances on that day 


showed conclusively that Queckberner’s 
“draught-horse” build is not very mighty 
in proportion to the bulk it represents. 
A man who weighs 140 pounds is do- 
ing a good performance if he gets the 
56-pound weight from a stand over 17 
feet. When he first picks the weight up, 
14 0r15 feet will be a good performance. 
These were my figures when I first han- 
dled the weight in 1885, but a little prac- 
tice enabled me to throw it from astand 
over 18 feet, and the following year I 
threw it in the same style over 20 feet. 
Later on, when the running style became 
prevalent, I could send it over 22 feet, but 
I think that had I practiced the game 
much I should be able to do 25 feet with 
my own avoirdupois at 160 pounds, for 
the running style came easily to me on 
account of my strong lower limbs. A 
good example of improvement at the 
two-handed running style are A. A. 
Jordan’s figures. He could do a little 
over 18 feet from a stand, but after ac- 
quiring the fine points of the running 
throw, he threw the good distance of 23 
feet, which, for a man weighing under 
155 pounds and not making a specialty 
of weight-throwing, is very good. His 
best record from a stand is about 2 
feet below mine, but his running-throw 
record is 1 foot further than mine. 
However, I ceased taking an active part 
in athletics about the same time that 
the running throw was developed, and 
just the little I did of it convinced me 
that an athlete can send the weight con- 
siderably further in this way than from 
astand. Jordan’s records show a differ- 
ence of 5 feet, while mine happen to be 
only 2 feet apart. The difference be- 
tween Mitchell’s standing and running 
throws is 7 feet, and the same is the 
case with Queckberner. Their differene 
are considerably more than Jordan’s on 
account of their throwing the weight 
considerably further, whichever style 
they use, and therefore producing a 
greater proportionate difference. M. 
O’Sullivan, who has a record of a few 
inches over 23 feet from a stand, has 
done 6 feet further with a run. 
Improvement at throwing the 56- 
pound weight is necessarily slow, for it 
is a very heavy mass to control; but if 
an athlete has any strength at all in the 
upper part of his body he can, if he does 
not force himself too much, acquire a 
good easy swing, and after getting this, 











the ability to send the weight a distance 
is only a matter of increased strength, 
which, like any other athletic game, can 
be acquired by practice. There is a 
great tendency in nearly all who practice 
throwing the 56-pound weight to overdo. 
It is such a heavy game that a little 
practice at it goes a great way. I have 
seen athletes become tired after making 
only two or three throws. 

One point which must not be over- 
looked in practicing this game in any 
style, is the hardening of the palms of 
the hands. When first commencing 
handling the weight the palm may not 
be in condition to withstand the great 
pressure which the weight puts on it, 
and unless great care is used the skin 
will be pulled off, and practice must be 
stopped until the palms are in condition 
again. The athlete should not use rosin 
or Venice turpentine on his hands when 
first throwing this weight, for if too 
much swing is given in proportion to 
the strength of grip of the athlete’s 
hands, it is much better to have the 
weight pull through the fingers easily 
than to hold a part of a second longer, 
and eventually leave with pieces of skin 
stuck to the handle. After the hands 
are hardened, which is bound to ensue 
by handling the weight, then Venice 
turpentine may be used with advantage, 
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for a judicious quantity of it will adda 
foot to a throw. 

It is well occasionally to change the 
grip by shifting either to the palms from 
the ends of the fingers, or vice versa. 
In this way the whole space between 
the ends of the fingers and the palms 
becomes hardened, and the athlete can 
use whichever grip suits him best when 
one part becomes tired or sore from too 
much use. The matter of choosing a 
grip for eventually throwing in compe- 
tition is not worth much thought, but 
the best throwers generally prefer a 
grip near the ends of the fingers, so as 
to get a longer swing. 

J. S. Mitchell holds the best record at 
the two-handed running style delivery, 
for at Traver’s Island, October 17, 1891, 
he threw the weight 34 feet 11 inches, 
He also holds the best record at throw- 
ing with one hand in the running style 
—30 feet 1 inch, New York City, Novem- 
ber 6, 1888. His 27 feet 4 inches at 
throwing from a standstill is also the 
world’s record. C. A. J. Queckberner 
comes next to Mitchell at the two-handed 
running style, with 33 feet 3% inches, 
and he is also next at the standstill, with 
26 feet 44% inches. Then follow C.Cough- 
lan, W. L. Coudon, Daniel Long and M. 
O’Sullivan, with records at the running 
throw of over 28 feet. 
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THE SONG 
TuHRouGH rustling fields of tasseled corn, 
And stubble turning brown ; 
Along the tangled brier ways, 
Outside the edge of town, 


Where red leaves quiver in the sun, 
And striped squirrels dart, 

Clear thrills the plaintive, anxious cry, 
Sweetheart! Sweetheart! Sweetheart! 


OF THE 


OCTOBER. 


“SWEETHEART.” 


The wild voice cleaves the golden air 


And fills the wide expanse ; 


And Nature seems to hush, and wait, 


To hear the quail’s romance. 


The little lovers, quaint and brown, 


With timid peepings start 


From underneath the yellow hedge, 


Then cry aloud Sweetheart ! 
Nannie W. HEAty. 


HARRY’S CAREER AT YALE. 


BY JOHN SEYMOUR WOOD. 





Cuapter XLIII. 

OB CLARK turned to the window, 
B crumpled up the morning paper 
and swore direful oaths when 
he heard of Grannis’ defalcation. 
The latter wrote him a letter from Buf- 
falo, and said briefly that, owing to busi- 
ness, he was obliged to leave college, 

perhaps for good. 

Grannis also wrote out a letter on a 
typewriter for his mother to sign at 
Keokuk and send to President Stout in 
New Haven, explanatory of his sudden 
departure to the faculty. His mother, 
who for many years had been supported 
and kept in comparative luxury by her 
son, always obeyed him implicitly. She 


usually inclosed the faculty’s letters 
concerning Gran back to him, and he 
sent out letters for her to send in reply 
—pious letters they were, too, full of 
praise for her “ hard-working, studious 
son.” He took great delight in these 
facetious replies to the faculty, and got 
Nevers to help him with Scripture 
phrases and Latin quotations. It amused 
Grannis most of all to hear his division 
officer, Tutor Blakely, say: “ Mr. Gran- 
nis, you have a noble mother, sir—a 
noble mother!” and then read him pas- 
sages from the letter e had himself 
written. 

But the very day the honest Westerner 
left town Jack was recuperating from 
his Theta Psi “bum” of the night be- 
fore. Out in the sunny harbor he went 
with the crew that day, and a more piti- 
ful sight of cruelty to animals than poor 
Jack, after that eight-mile row in the 
broiling sun, could not be seen on any 
canal towpath! Bob Clark cursed him 
for an awkward clown, and he got the 
boat once nearly upset against an oyster 
stake by his wild steering. It was quite 
possible that the astute Bob was aware 
of the condition of the bow-oar the 
night before, and so resolved to “ take it 
out of him.” Jack went to bed early 
that night sore as an old stage-horse, 
but happy as a clam at high tide. Bob 
had told him he could row until Gran- 
nis got back—and Grannis never came 
back. 

Now again rolled round those pleas- 
ant summer days ’neath the elms, when 
every night at the fence many songs 
were heard, and fun went on and jollity. 
There was always the Italian “ band ”— 
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a violin, a harp and a flute. Nevers 
and Harry often sat late together chat- 
ting, reading, fixing up some trifle or 
some trophy, or smoking and talking of 
Grannis and his search for the lost Ella 
Gerhart. Now and then letters came 
from him in some queer, out-of-the-way 
place in Omaha or Idaho, where he had 
had traces of her. All this was asecret. 
Harry did not even confide in the gar- 
rulous, good-hearted Jack. 

The warm, baking Saturday came for 
the second Harvard “roasting,” and 
Harry covered himself with glory by 
striking out fourteen men. He nolonger 
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felt stage-fright surrounded bythe “’rah- 
-rahing mob.” Jim Danforth and he 
played with the coolness of profession- 
als. A great crowd of graduates from 
New York and Hartford and from 
everywhere were out at Hamilton Park 
to see Harvard “waxed.” They felt 
sure of the game from the start. It 
was a sort of walkover. The Harvard 
nine were now on the anxious seat, as 
Yale was the year before. When Harry 
walked out into the field there were 
tremendous ’rah-’rah-’rahs for the crack 
college pitcher of the year. The game 
all through was very one-sided. It was 
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Harvard’s off year in baseball. The 
score was 6 to 2, and if the Yale team 
had been pressed could easily have 
doubled the score. That is to say, it 
looked so, though baseball is “mighty 
unsartin,” and there is no telling how a 
game might have been played. The 
great American outdoor game is never 
ended till the last man is out. That 
day in the box Harry sported a dia- 
mond-shaped pin for the first time on 
his jersey, bearing the mystic Greek 
letters B. K. E. The initiation into the 
Junior Society took place the night be- 
fore, and Harry was excused early on 
account of the game. Professor Walker 
and Miss Walker, with Miss Daisy Ste- 
venson and a tremendous number 
of girls whose faces seemed familiar, 
but whose names were forgotten, 
beamed with sisterly affection from the 
grand stand. ‘There was no question 
to-day of their support—and of every 
one’s support and sympathy. If he did 
make some little error it was quickly 
forgiven, quickly condoned. Dan might 
throw ten feet over second—the crowd 
laughed and enjoyed it—they felt so 
sure of him—and of the game. Men 
of all ages enjoy a college game, first 
because it is played for “blood,” as the 
sporting phrase is, and, secondly, it is 
the one game every boy plays from his 
infancy. They understand it. It is in- 
born in them, as cricket is inborn in an 
Englishman. The defect of the game, 
as compared with cricket, is that it re- 
quires training to play it. Not every 
one can catch a swift-thrown ball, and 
not every old player is in a condition to 
catch one, or to throw one accurately, 
while cricket—any one can play it after 
a fashion without any extra prepara- 
tion. It is strange that neither game 
makes much headway in its adopted 
country. It is such a pretty game — 
and so neat and so decisive when 
rapidly and scientifically played ! 

Harry and Jack went around to tea 
at Professor Walker’s after the game, and 
Clara Hastings was there in a soft, white 
mulle gown with a bunch of roses at her 
slim, pretty waist. She went at Harry 
with airy persiflage, taxing him with 
avoiding her glance at the game, and 
with a desire to avoid her generally. 
There were several upper classmen 
present—but Harry was the lion of the 
evening. It seemed to him that it was 
only because he had won a Harvard 











game that day that the beautiful girl 
noticed him at all. She had no regard 
for zm, but she liked to monopolize 
so distinguished a young man, for the 
nonce, and have him at her feet. 

The Walkers had a pretty garden be- 
hind the old-fashioned house, divided by 
the professor into mathematical figures 
by box borders. After tea on the ve- 
randa, Clara and Harry walked in the 
garden. She had a beauty of the ag- 
gressive kind—it drove men wild and 
forbade any rational conversation. He 
could only compare the roses to her and 
quote poetry, and swear that she made 
his life wretched for him and that she 
knew it, and that she was heartless and 
cruel to him. 

“Love—there is no such thing,” she 
laughed, pulling the petals from a pink 
rose which she held in her jeweled 
fingers. “It’s sosilly! You men are all 
the same. You don’t know what love is 
—it doesn’t interfere with your sleep or 
digestion! ‘To test you, which will you 
have—me or the next Harvard game ?” 

“You—every time, my—darl r 

“ Mr. Chestleton !” 

She gave him a glance of the most 
righteous indignation, and hurried into 
the house. Harry dallied in the garden 
a few minutes, hoping she would come 
out again, but she did not. He went in 
and found her laughing and chatting 
with Stevenson,who spoke to him patron- 
izingly, while she avoided his glance. 
She seemed just as nice to Stevenson as 
to him. He went over and sat down 
near Daisy Stevenson, who said: “We 
are going to read Virgil every morning 
at half-past ten. Want to join our class?” 

“Who's in it?” 

“Well—Clara zsu’t—’” and she gave 
him a pert glance. ‘At Farmington, I 
believe, the classic authors are not 
thought to be lady-like !” 

If it had not been for Clara he would 
have liked Daisy Stevenson very well. 
He might have made love to her. He 
knew he liked her very much. She was 
amiable and bright. Men liked her, 
not because she was beautiful—though, 
like every young girl, she had her mo- 
ments of looking very pretty—but be- 
cause she was essentially charming and 
clever. 

Harry felt her charm as she looked up 
at him. 

“Do you think I will ever become— 
ever grow into anything—worth living 
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for?” she asked with a sudden serious- 
ness. 

“You are worth living for—now 

“T’m nota flirt, Mr. Chestleton” (calm- 
ly). 

“Nor am I!” (laughingly). 

“Mercy! What eyes Clara Hastings 
is making at me!” she whispered, pre- 
tending to be frightened. ‘She needn’t 
be afraid of poor me! I shall never 
marry, Mr. Chestleton. I have wedded 
Art—with a big ‘A.’ Art is my master. 
I'm going to Rome next year with my 
brother. I expect to live abroad four or 
five years.” 

He felt an impulse to confide in this 
clever girl all the story of his heart. 

“No,” she said, hesitating, “you must 
not tell me secrets. They want me to 
play!” she cried, rising hurriedly and 
going out of the room with a graceful 
swing. Harry looked after her, then he 
saw Clara beckoning to him across the 
room, 

“You are the greatest flirt in Umpty- 
four,” she said. “Don’t you know that 
Miss Stevenson is fully aware of it?” 

Girls in their teens love to stab each 
other fully as much as women of the 
world, he thought rapidly. 

“Tadmire Miss Stevenson so much 
that I don’t think it possible for her to 
flirt ‘3 

“Oh, don’t you!” And Clara fanned 
herself with a bewitching, knowing air. 

The girl set his heart on fire. He 
was idiot enough to say “I wish she 
would paint your portrait a 

“Thanks—I’d rather not ! She’d make 
me out a hideous nightmare! Wild 
horses couldn’t drag me to have my 
portrait done by her /” 

She rose indignantly and flung out of 
the room, leaving Harry to wonder what 
he had said to make her so angry—and 
so provokingly handsome ! 

















CHAPTER XLIV. 


ACK was now one of the ‘varsity, 
and was obliged, in consequence, 
to go up with the crew the week 
before commencement to Saratoga 

Lake. The third game with Harvard 
was to be played at Saratoga the day 
before the race. Yale had one game to 
play with Princeton on the latter’s home 
grounds, having beaten her in a close 
match at Hamilton Park. The nine went 
down to Princeton flushed with two vic- 
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tories over Harvard, prepared to show 
the Presbyterians a few tricks. 

Princeton had not at this time grown 
to the size and importance it has to-day. 
It was trying its level best to “grow,” 
however, and had sent up crews to the 
great intercollegiate contest at Sarato- 
ga, which it had trained in the muddy 
waters of a canal not far from the col- 
lege campus. Princeton has always 
shown pluck, however, and it was she 
who, after Yale, taught in its perfec- 
tion the present game of football. 

The American college student is pretty 
much the same all round. He is brainy 
and full of high courage. He wants to 
win, and win he will; but the practice 
and code of sporting ethics differ. At 
Yale a player must fairly be in college 
—a regular student—to be in her nines 
or crews. No one has ever—to her glory 
be it said—accused ser of importing a 
professional football-player, or oarsman, 
or ball-player, for the sake of a “win.” 
When the nine arrived at Princeton they 
found they were to meet a new “ bat- 
tery ’—the pitcher, hitherto unknown, 
by the name of “ Brown,” of “ Umpty- 
three.” When they came to look at 
“Brown” he was a tall, strapping Irish- 
man, with an unmistakable jaw. 

Harding laughed in his face. “ Bring 
me any Latin text-book you've been 
over,” he said, “and we’ll see if ‘Brown’ 
can translate it.” 

“Oh, but he has recently joined the 
class,’”’ said the captain of the Princeton 
team, Blake, a handsome fellow, and 
first-class ball-player. 

Sure enough, they produced a regular 
certificate that “ Brown” was in college, 
O. K., and signed by a professor. 

“How can he have entered college 
since our last game?” asked Harding, 
indignantly. 

“ By special permit of the faculty.” 

There was no convention rule on 
the subject, and Yale had to submit. 
Thomas, the regular Princeton pitcher, 
played in right field. All Princeton 
was out on the ball-ground, certain of 
victory. 

“By Gosh!” cried Harry, “let’s go 
in and do these Princeton fellows up. 
Don't let’s protest—it isn’t Yale’s way.” 
He felt in good condition, and was con- 
fident that all the professional pitchers 
from New York to Chicago could not 
prevent Yale’s winning the day. 

Princeton village is “nothing much,” 
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but the college grounds are very beau- 
tiful, and Nassau Hall never looked 
better than that sweet June day, when 
parties of pretty girls, escorted by stu- 
dents, trooped over to the ball-grounds 
to see the pride of Yale taken down. 
Yellow and black are capital colors for 
decorative purposes, and although a 
few Yalensians had come up from Phil- 
adelphia and down from New York, 
their blue was literally “out of sight.” 
The game began with Princeton at the 
bat. For some reason they struck out 
in one-two-three order. 

It made Jim Danforth smile. Cas- 
well, who had run down with the nine, 
was forced, after the first inning, to give 
long odds. The new pitcher was very 
swift, but he was not at all accurate. 
Dan guyed him from the first, so that 
he lost his nerve. 

Murdock hit a three-baser, and the 
Yale delegation began to laugh and 
howl with glee. 

“Now, Pat, what do they pay fer the 
like ’ave yes fer the game?” called out 
Dan. Even the Princeton crowd, who 
wanted to see fair play, joined in the 
laugh. In the fourth inning, with Yale 


5 and Princeton o, Captain Blake put in 
his regular pitcher, Thomas, and Harry 
let Stickney try his hand. 

But the Yale team were now romping 
towards victory, and they hit the ball 


hard all over the field. 
was 11 to 3. 

At the close of the game the Irish 
“imported” pitcher tried to “lick” 
Danforth for “insultin’ of him.” He 
struck at him once and cut his ear. Cap- 
tain Blake promptly interfered. Dan- 
forth turned very pale with anger, and 
his eyes had that tiger-like look Harry 
had seen in them on occasions when 
Dan had proved himself most danger- 
ous. He tried to stop him, but Dan 
was too quick. For a moment it looked 
like a general scrimmage. But Harding 
and Blake cried “Shame!” and there 
was no further trouble except a shower 
of stones as the team boarded the train. 
It was evident, however, that the stones 
were thrown by townies. The stories 
in the New York papers of the morning 
following were promptly denied by a 
letter from Harding to the Hera/d, who 
insisted that the majority of Princeton 
students “did not approve of employing 
the professional McSwyny to pitch, or 
have anything to do with the firing 


The final score 


upon the Yale team.” McSwyny was, 
it turned out, a professional from Phila- 
delphia. 

In the Courant of the following week 
Harding wrote: “This will always be 
the difficulty Yale and Harvard will 
have with the small colleges. In order 
to win, it will be easy for them to put 
in batteries or oarsmen who are really 
professionals. The true competition is 
and always will be between colleges of 
equal degrees and numbers. Cornell, 
for instance, may have numbers equal 
to us—but half of them are studying to 
become blacksmiths—they are men of 
28 or 30. Cornell ought to be able to 
beat us at boating easily—she has older 
and stronger men to select from. Her 
conditions are better. In baseball she 
could hire a battery and fill up a nine 
which would win every time. Harvard 
knows this and so does Yale. I predict 
eventually a dual league.” 

This letter made a great sensation 
among the colleges where “intercolle- 
giate”’ competition was now the proper 
thing. Subsequent years, however, are 
proving the general truth of his words. 
As a rule Harvard and Yale are tending 
year by year to a dual competition in 
athletics. Princeton, however, has prov- 
ed such a doughty antagonist, and such 
a plucky one at that, that her followers 
need never fear that she will be left en- 
tirely out of the fight. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


AILING parties in the soft, warm 
S moonlit nights of June, after the 
heat of the day, to the light- 
house point, where oyster roasts 
on the rocks kept them idling till a late 
hour, was now the regular thing every 
second or third evening. How the poor 
chaperons begged and entreated to go 
home! and how the girls entreated to 
stay! and how oftener wind and tide 
kept the sailboat lagging till an early 
hour in the morning! But what cares 
youth and health for sleep—while the 
moon shines ? 

Now, at the close of sophomore 
year, was beginning the period of early, 
“puppy” love. Generally with the fa- 
mous class of Umpty-four, many now 
became closely attentive to the mails 
who cared not for mails before. Others 
found in New Haven certain charming 
creatures who seemed not averse to, or 
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unsusceptible to, the slowly developing 
whiskers of this redoubtable class. Very 
few indeed did not find some sympathet- 
ic heart either in some native-born 
beauty, or some friend or classmate’s 
sister who had perchance come on for 
the “exercises” of commencement, or 
in some sweet schoolgirl graduate of 
the many boarding schools. Some there 
were, but few. Look back now, dear 
alumnus, and recall the time, if you 
can, after freshman year when you 
were not fancying yourself in love with 
some pretty face. You, fortunate Epis- 
copalian,* who could gaze down from 
the gallery in Trinity (on the green) 
upon the fashionable beauties of the pe- 
riod—you had a large variety of love- 
liness (whether you were acquainted or 
not) upon whose pretty bonnets and 
back hair you could, with bowed head, 
bestow an admiring gaze. Attendance 
at church of a bright June morning was 
a worldly display for you. You dressed 
with greatest care, and on your way 
purchased a rose or a bunch of violets 
for your buttonhole. And for you—oh, 
ye of Presbyterian and Congregational 
descent ! the opportunity was small, ’tis 
true, but the “swab” in the chapel 
gallery—the pretty, curious, interested 
girl who peered over the railing and 
down at you below—you all remember 
her—and loved her! 

But some there were who did not. 
Love never entered the mind of David 
Alum, forexample. His loves were books. 
His classmates respected his acumen im- 
mensely, for brains are admired in col- 
lege as much as skill in the ball-field. 
His aunt sat up in the gallery and looked 
down at him—yet it is doubtful whether 
she inspired any sudden passion to any 
one. A queer, lovely, up-country, 
quaint old maid she was—taking care 
of David a great deal of the time and 
nursing him, for the raucous New 
Haven climate disagreed with the deli- 
sate young man. who was somewhat 
consumptive. Nor did honest Thomas 
J. Henderson permit himself to yield to 
the tender passion. “Old Hendy” was 
one of Umpty-four’s four monitors. He 
was popular because he sometimes for- 
got to report a man who was just on the 
“edge” for being absent. It was honest 
Hendy’s delight to sing old-fashioned 











* Episcopalians are excused from attending regular 
chape( exercises, and are permitted to sit (sleep) in the 
gallery of old Trinity. 





tunes out of his hymn-book, every night 
after coming back to his dormitory room 
after dinner, in South Middle or the 
first story of North Middle, where he 
lived until graduation, having given up 
his “choice” of room every year for a 
modest sum. “Old Hendy” had no 
mind for the fair sex. He riveted his 
gaze on the pulpit, on the curriculum— 
and on the faculty. He knew the Col- 
lege Laws. They were engraved on 
his memory in never-fading tablets. He 
used to quote III, chap. 1, with unction: 
“The professors and tutors, severally, 
shall have power to govern the students, 
and to punish them for any offense, 
except in cases referred by law to the 
Faculty : Provided that they may not, in 
any case, proceed contrary to the advice 
and direction of the President; and 
again : “VI. Persons examined as above 
and approved shall be admitted to Col- 
lege on signing the following statement: 
‘I hereby acknowledge the obligation on 
my part while I remain connected with 
Yale College—of which by this act I be- 
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come a member—to submit to the author- 
ity of the Corporation and the Faculty.” 
The matriculation oath, now long since 
abolished, and of monitors : “ Monitors 
appointed by the Faculty shall designate, 
on bills provided for the purpose, those 
who are tardy, or who egress, or absent 
themselves from prayers or other ap- 
pointed exercises, which bills they shall 
return, as directed, to the Division Offi- 
cer in charge.” 

Those faithful, simple-minded old 
monitors of Yale! Doubtless they had 
all their youth dried out of them in 
those long years of painstaking sub- 
serviency—and so often became tutors 
in self-defense. 

Many thoughts used to enter Harry’s 
mind as he sat listening to the long, 
dull sermons of a Sunday —sermons 
chiefly upon some theological, hair-split- 
ting point of no general interest — as to 
who, of all his friends, was like him, 
“hopelessly loving and helplessly left.” 
Clara Hastings attended service with 
her aunt at Trinity, and he saw little 
of her, except on a sailing party, or a 
dance, or a ride, perhaps, over to Sal- 
tonstall, and a picnic and a row on the 
lake. 

At times she made his heart beat with 
joyous hope. Then, again, she told him 
plainly that she was never going “to 
care particularly for any one—that a 
girl always had the wrong end of the 
love bargain—and that she never in- 
tended to marry any one.” To ayoung 
lad, unreasonably and idiotically in love, 
what can cold reason do to dissuade? 
Finally, whenever they were alone to- 
gether, she complained to him that his 
sighs and protestations were positively 
becoming unendurable, and that, in all 
decency, he must mot make a public 
spectacle of himself! 

So the summer term waned, and Jack 
went up with the ’varsity to Saratoga. 
Harry remained in New Haven over 
commencement, as the nine played 
Princeton and Columbia during com- 
mencement week. His curiosity was 
aroused over the “exercises” of that 
most “glorious” week of all the college 
year. But he was not in a very happy 
mood. He was rather silent, and —se- 
cretly wretched. He got some satisfac- 
tion out of striking out batsmen— ‘hat 
was something — but Columbia, who is 
nothing if not on the water, and Prince- 
ton, who was only capable that year 
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of a very tame, weak sort of game 
(they had several dubious- looking 
“students” at their New Haven game ; 
but Yale merely smiled a lofty smile 
and made no protest), were an easy 
mark. All over the country Harry’s 
name and fame had spread abroad; 
yet what did he care? Clara looked 
away from him! Love is such an ab- 
surd, incomprehensible, foolish night- 
mare! Clara certainly seemed to think 
so. Crudelis semper femina ! 

Commencement day! He observed 
Professor Sinister, full of vainglory and 
importance, arrayed in Oxford cap and 
gown, and waving a baton, at prompt 
9 A.M. leading on the hosts, headed by a 
brass band—a long line, with its right 
resting on Chapel street in front of 
South, and its left draggling along end- 
lessly away over by Durfee. Imperious, 
the faculty, headed by pale, anxious 
President Stout, for this is his great day 
of days. Here the great men of brains, 
two by two—-sincere, pure-minded, scho- 
lastic, solemn, reverencing Yale, work- 
ing with poor apparatus and on small. 
inadequate salaries for her glory and 
renown. Then followed the oldest 
alumni, two by two, some leaning on 
staves, some obscure clergymen, some 
great in the eyes of the whole country— 
judges, lawyers, ministers — who were 
all to be present at the alumni dinner 
later, and there would be wit and lemon- 
ade ad libitum in Alumni Hall. 

Harry saw the classes go by, and 
finally the seniors in caps and gowns,* 
looking like scared nuns going to a 
martyr’s stake. 

A little later he strolled with Coies 
down to Center Church, on the green. 
The day was hot, and as he gazed in at 
an open window it seemed that there 
were no men present except on the 
stage, and that the long, double file of 
men, led by the brass band, had utterly 
disappeared. He saw bonnets, hats, 
light dresses, fans innumerable. The 
delight of the average young female in 
squeezing herself into these hot, dreary, 
long exhibitions of oratory struck him 
then, and for many commencements 
afterwards, as something remarkable. 





’ 

*Caps and gowns worn permanently would, on the 
whole, be a desirable uniform for students here, as at 
Oxford. It would aid the faculty in assisting in de- 
corum and in discipline; it would put students more on 
an equality as to dress, and it would save the studen 
some expense. At Yale the scholastic uniform is 
worn only by seniors on class day or commencement, 
and only then by special vote of the class 
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He saw Miss Stevenson walking along 
the elm-roofed Temple street with her 
brother. She nodded, and he and Coles 
approached. 

“Did you ever see such a jam?” she 
asked in her rapid, interested way. “I 
could not wedge myself in—the church 
will not hold another fan! and the sa- 
lutatory is over, and now it is just the 
dull monotony of the ‘ philosophicals,’ 
with now and then a ‘dissertation’ 
sprinkled in by way of excitement; 
though, for the life of me, I can’t see 
why a ‘colloquy’ or a ‘dissertation’ 
differs a mite from a plain, ordinary 
oration, Can you?” 

Harry looked around at the crowd of 
students, old alumni and recent, who 
stood beneath the high white pillars 
of the church portico, or who loitered 
about beneath the trees, on the brick 
walk. 

“It’s all about the same thing—in 
fact everything is the same!” he said. 
“And the world is hollow. Every- 
thing is monotonous. Victory gets to 
be so. But there is Harvard yet to 
beat once more, at Saratoga. Did you 
know we were going to Mt. Desert—did 
you know she was going there? (ina 
little whisper). So we shall see you at 
Bar Harbor P” 

“T had better go to Kamschatka and 
hang myself!” he laughed dismally. 

“* Hang the pitcher on the pump !’— 
song and dance””— she laughed. “ Well, 
if you can persuade yourself to spend 
July and August at Mt. Desert you'll 
have an awfully good time, and see so 
many pretty girls that ove hereafter will 
not suffice thee !” 

Daisy Stevenson twirled her large, 
lace-trimmed sun umbrella while she 
talked. She was in becoming white, and 
pink ribbons. “ All ready for my grad- 
uation !”’ she laughed gayly. 

After a little he left her, and went 
up the steps and tried to get into the 
church. He did succeed in getting in a 
little way in the crowded aisle. The 
band played an interlude, and a senior 
in a dress suit, white tie and patent 
leather shoes, looking pale as grim 
death, stood up. He was nervous, and 
began, after bowing first to the Prex, 
and then to the faculty and audience : 

“When Thackeray died in 1863, 


To be 





Charles Dickens, in memoriam, said of 
him ” 

But he couldn’t remember what the 
Dickens he said! A voice prompted 
him from up in the gallery : 

“Another good man gone wrong!” 
said the voice. At which a sensation 
ran through the church, and each mem- 
ber of the faculty craned their necks to 
see who the daring reprobate could be. 
Harry thought he knew. Best,who came 
near being fired in freshman year for 
stealing caps from the soph’s recitation 
room, possessed, as he knew, the gift of 
ventriloquism. He looked around for 
Best, and saw him seated near a win- 
dow under the gallery, with a pretty 
girl. He sat up stiff and solemn, and 
Harry knew he was up to some deviltry 
or other by the way he behaved. 

“Go on, my good fellow!” called out 
the voice again, from another part of 
the church. “Don’t let us embarrass 
you! We are mostly girls in the au- 
dience, and we don’t pretend to under- 
stand 

A titter ran through the church, and 
the speaker having been prompted,went 
on with his oration. He had regained 
his nerves and was hastening on to his 
peroration, when the voice, this time from 
over where Professor Grather sat, called 
out distinctly : 

“ Stopping there ?” 

A roar went through the house. The 
poor student orator paused, when the 
voice still from the faculty called 
out: 

“Proceed! proceed! You may now 
translate into Latin—come now—don’t 
be an idiot !” 

The student bowed and was off, and 
two constables, with tipstaffs, looked 
fiercely about, moved vigorously up and 
down the aisles, and tried to find out 
who it was who dared to invade the 
dignity of the occasion. MHarry re- 
mained for a little time, but Best kept 
quiet. Harry remembered that the 
senior whom he had interrupted was 
the man who had quarreled with Best 
for some reason and who had succeeded 
in keeping the young soph out of Phi 
U. Best had had his revenge. The 
tall senior was so discomfited that for 
years he never showed his face again in 
New Haven. 








continued. 





















CONCLUSION. 


CuHaptTerR XXIII. 


‘‘God giveth quietness at last.” 
— Whittzer. 


NDER the myriad hues of irides- 
cent lights cast by the fairy lamps 
and grotesque Japanese lanterns 
dotted upon the lawn like clusters 

of sun-backed flowers, and depending 
from the trees in spectral revelry, the 
park at Shamble Oak was brilliantly pic- 
turesque. The queer, ungraceful figures 
on the lanterns seemed to stand out in 
bass-relief, recalling to one mysterious- 
ly, weirdly, the witch dance that so fasci- 
nated the erratic Tam O’Shanter. 

On either side of the spacious entrance 
hall the broad balconies were draped 
with enormous national flags falling in 
graceful festoons, and pinned in the cen- 
ter on the one side by a flower-framed 
portrait of Lord of the Winds, and on 
the other by a perfect reproduction of 
Hartland. 

The exterior decorations of Shamble 
Oak were due to the faithful offices of 
the colored pensioners, many of whom 
had been delivered from bondage upon 
the same ground where they then lived, 
by that edict which would have turned 
them out upon the world as helpless pau- 
pers but for the sympathy of the former 
master. They had remained there — the 
greater number of them — they and their 
descendants—as devoted to the inter- 
ests of “ Mars John and Miss Virginy” 
as if their fortunes were identical. 
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The occasion of their unusual display 
was the anticipated arrival of Virginia, 
who was returning from a prolonged tour 
around the world with Mrs. and Miss 
Austin, and was expected at Shamble 
Oak that evening, Dick Halstead having 
gone to New York to meet and bring her 
home. The last move may have beena 
much premeditated one on the part of 
Uncle Jack, who had developed some 
wonderful theories of match- ‘making 
during those lonely months of Virginia’s 
absence ; and Dick may not have been 
averse to the finesse, but Virginia was 
all unconscious. 

John Ormsby, Dick’s mother and 
father, and several of the old friends 
who had known and loved Virginia 
since her childhood, were gathered to 
welcome her. 

The flags with the portraits of the 
horses were Watt’s idea, and it was 
with exceeding pride that he surveyed 
his work when it was completed. 

“Dar, now!” he exclaimed with a 
delighted chuckle. “Ef dat don’ fotch 
‘em, Watt don’ know nuthin’. Dat 
monkey show over dar in de trees don’ 
go fur much alongside o’ dis nohow. 
Dar’s somethin’ smashin’ an’ aboriginal 
in dat what makes de fur fly. Hartland 
jis looks like he was a gwine t’ stop. 
Glang, dar, you bald- faced coon! [ 
reckin Miss Virginy an’ me thinks mo’ 
o’ you, you ole rascal, dan any odder 
nag in dis country. You brung Watt 
de dandiest little pile o’ rocks what’s 
in de persession o’ any niggah in dis 
heah State. Te hup! Weknowed what 
was what, didn’t we, ole hoss-fly ? Didn’t 
bring Watt no wife, did ye? But you 
done yo’ bes’. Dat saddle-colored Staf- 
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fold gal used to walk aroun’ heah wid 
her head clar up in de clouds. Nobody 
good nuff fur her but dat Mukes feller, 
dat I kin buy an’ sell. Well, dey gits 
married an’ moves up to New Yo’k. 
Dis heah country, dis heah garden spot 
ob de universe, ain’t good nuff for 
dem two lofty niggahs. Whar is dey 
bofe now? Miss Marfe Mukes, ef you 
please, am doin’ genneman’s washin’, 
an’ Mistah Madison Mukesam’ a-wearin’ 
out chairs in de pool-rooms, a-tryin’ to 
win a tan-yard wid a shoe-string, an’ a 
guessin’ whar his next meal will come 
frum. No, suh! MHeah I is, an heah I 
stays as long asde ole plantation an’ me 
lasts.” 

Spick and span he was, with his 
“buzzom pin” polished and displayed 
in the tricolored scarf which was still 
his prize possession when he went to 
meet “Mars Dick an’ Miss Virginy at 
de deepo,”’ the carriage heavy with the 
most elaborate decorations. 

It was quite dark when the train ar- 
rived. Out of deference to his guests, 
John Ormsby had remained at home, 
and only Watt was at the station to 
meet them. 

“Welcome home, Miss Virginy!” he 
exclaimed. “We is pow’ful glad to dis- 
tend you de greetin’ an’ t’ see you after 
yo’ suspended tower aroun’ de earf upon 
ole Virginy sile onct mo.’ You is . 

But understanding that they were 
threatened with one of Watt’s accus- 
tomed bursts of eloquence, and being 
particularly desirous of seeing her uncle, 
Virginia cruelly interrupted him. 

“Thank you, Watt,” she cried, smil- 
ing brightly and shaking the black hand 
heartily. “It is awfully good of you to 
be so glad tosee me. Where is Uncle 
Jack? Did not he come to meet us?” 

“Well, you see, Miss Virginy, hit’s jis 
dis heah way. Mars John couldn’t git 
off frum de folks what’s dar, but he says 
to me as I was a-startin’, says he, ‘ Watt, 
jis make dat turnpike smoke an’ git ’em 
heah in double-quick time ef it costs a 
wheel.’ Heah am de kerrige aroun’ dis 
side.” 

“Oh, my!” exclaimed Virginia, “ How 
very pretty that looks! Did you do it, 
Watt?” 

“ ’Deed I did—me an’ M’lissy.” 

“Why, it is quite artistic!” 

“Yas’am. I thought dat myse’f. Heap 
a diffence tween dis time an’ de las’ time 
I driv you down dis ole road, Mars Dick. 
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It ’ud jis do yo’ heart good t’ look at 
Mars John, Miss Virginy. Den he 
nebber smiled ’cept when he couldn't 
he’p it. Miss Virginy looked like de 
chief mourner at her own funeral, an’ 
you wasn’t much better, Mars Dick. But 
now Mars John don’ do nuthin’ but crack 
jokes an’ laugh. Miss Virginy’s eyes is 
brighter dan dem stars up dar, an’ Mars 
Dick he looks like he was in heaben. I 
tells you times is changed !” 

“A happy change, Watt, and one 
which I hope may always continue,” 
said Dick, fervently. 

“Why, Watt, what is that?” asked 
Virginia as a bend in the road brought 
them in sight of Shamble Oak. “It 
isn’t a fire, surely.” 

“No’me !” laughed Watt. ‘ Dat’s de 
luminations in honah ob yo’ return 
home, an’ dey ripresents de welcome ob 
de cullod people on de farm, who is 
pow’ful glad to have you back amongst 
us onct mo’, Seems most like dar had 
been a weddin’ on de ole place, don’t 
hit? Te he! But dar ain’t. You'll 
find ’em a mighty pleased lot to see you, 
Miss Virginy.” 

And Watt’s words were made good as 
the carriage rolled up the long avenue 
between the rows of oaks, where the old 
servants were all gathered, singing and 
throwing flowers before her as Virginia 
was lifted from the carriage into her 
uncle’s arms. There were tears of hap- 
piness in her eyes; butshe was perhaps 
less gratified at the demonstration than 
was Watt, who stood in the midst of the 
colored element smiling and shaking 
hands with them as if he were the one 
who was returning from abroad and 
receiving their congratulations upon a 
safe arrival. 

It was a happy evening and one long to 
be remembered, but the fullness of per- 
fect content came the following morning 
when, alone with her uncle and Dick, 
who were enjoying their cigars, Vir- 
ginia sat withthe sweet, flower-scented 
air blowing upon her, telling them of 
her trip abroad, until at last the talk 
turned upon their friends in New York. 

“Puss and Mr. Hastings are to be 
married next month,’ she informed 
them. “She is very happy.” i 

“T told you that would be a match !” 
exclaimed Mr. Ormsby with a reminis- 
cent chuckle. 

“T have not forgotten your prophe- 
cy,” laughed Virginia, throwing an arm 
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around his neck and giving him a ten- 
der kiss. “ Do you remember Dudley 
Dixon, Uncle Jack?” 

“That little chap who fancied himself 
in love with Ethel ?” 

“Yes. They are to be married at the 
same time as Puss and Mr. Hastings.” 

“What in heaven’s name can old 
Melville Austin be thinking of ?” 

“They are well matched,” said Dick, 
flinging his cigar through the open win- 
dow and rising. “ What would a man 
of intelligence do with a little brainless 
thing such as she? But suppose we 
have a look around the paddocks this 
morning. For my part, I never seem 
to have seen Shamble Oak until I have 
paid my respects to the stock, and I am 
sure Virginia feels the same.” 

Virginia caught up a huge sun-hat 
and tied it on quickly. 

“Come, Uncle Jack!” she cried glee- 
fully. “It seems to me that the air of 
the old place was never so sweet!” 

“ Anything new in the stable, Uncle 
Jack?” asked Dick, looking at Mr. 
Ormsby significantly. 

“Only the one you bought, which 
arrived on the train before you last 
night.” 

“Have you been buying another, 
Dick?” asked Virginia, gazing at him 
from under the shade of her sun-hat. 
“What was that for? Youseem to have 
plenty already.” 

“He is a fancy of Watt’s, and you 
know Watt must be indulged,” answered 
Dick. 

As they drew near the stable, their 
ears were startled by the crashing noise 
of aniron-shod hoof against the wood- 
work, followed by Watt’s voice raised 
high in expostulation. 

“Whoa, dar now! Doggone _ yo’ 
pictur’! What youtryin’ todo? Heah 
youis been on de kears fur mor’n two 
days’ an’ now you’se tryin’ to demolish 
de entire structure ob yo’ future home. 
Quitdat! D'’ye hear? You’se gwine t’ 
had visitors putty soon, an’ now when I’se 
tryin’ to slick you up a leetle, you does 
yo’ berry best t’ look yo’ berry wust! I 
jis jump on you d'rectly, fo’ sho’. Come 
out heah an’ let de sun hit you, an’ take 
a look aroun’ an’ see ef you reckomem- 
ber anythin’ !" 

The next moment Watt emerged from 
the doorway, leading a high - headed 


chestnut horse, who plunged and reared 
as he felt the keen, bracing spring air. 
One searching look from Virginia, and 
with a glad cry she turned to Dick, who 
stood by with an amused smile upon 
his face. 

“Why, Dick,” she exclaimed tremu- 
lously, “it’s Hartland! What does this 
mean? Uncle Jack wrote me that he 
went to New York to buy him, and Mr. 
Grey told him Hartland had been sold.” 

“Yes,” replied Dick, “so he had—to 
me.” 

“ And he is really yours?” 

“No; not mine. He is yours.” 

Virginia was silent fora moment, then 
her hands glided around Dick’s arm as 
with upturned, happy face and suffused 
eyes she murmured : 

“Oh, Dick, you are so good tome! I 
can scarcely believe it. I would rather 
have Hartland than anything in this 
world!” 

When she had succeeded in controlling 
her emotion she turned to Watt, her 
whole countenance irradiated with a 
smile of winsome happiness ; but Watt's 
arm was thrown affectionately around 
the horse’s glossy neck, and something 
almost resembling tears stood in his 
eyes. 

“T wonder who is the happier in hav- 
ing him, Watt—you or 1?” askedVirginia., 
“He is as much yours as mine, you 
know, and you must stay and take care 
of him until you get married.” 

“Dat’ll be nebber, Missy. Tell de 
trufe, I’se already married to dis ole 
hoss, an’ Watt don’ want no odder 
bride. I stay jis as long as de ole hoss 
libs an’ Watt libs, an’ ef he dies fust, 
Mars Dick, as it’s nacthal t’ ’spose he 
will, I’se gwine t’ bury him ober dar in 
de eas’ medder, whar he fust seen de 
light ob day. An’ when de good Mars- 
ter soun’ de call fur Watt t’ go, please 
don’ bury me down in de little church- 
yard by de res’ ob de niggahs, but 
carry my ole bones ober to de eas’ med- 
der, too, and lay me alongside o’ Hart- 
land, de bes’ hoss what ebber looked fru 
a bridle an’ de poo’ man’s fren’ in a 
strange land.” 

Virginia sighed. Watt’s request re- 
minded her of another grave—a living 
tomb in which a noble life was hid far 
away among the blue hills of Molokai. 

WeENonA GILMAN. 
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URING.an extended experience 


as examining engineer of cer- 

tain mining properties in South 

America, a great deal of my 
time was spent in the magnificent forests 
of that country. Being a keen lover of 
Nature, and something of a naturalist 
and sportsman, my work, while fre- 
quently perilous and toilsome, was con- 
genial, and I took advantage of every 
opportunity to study the natives, es- 
pecially the native hunters, and the 
countless strange beasts and birds that 
came under observation. 

The Indian hunters and their peculiar 
weapon, the blow-gun, were perhaps the 
most interesting novelties of all, and I 
will endeavor to show what these lithe, 
cat-like savages can do with a weapon 
which is simply an enlarged “ putty- 
blower,” as used by our boys, and ap- 
parently as inoffensive. But, though 
seemingly so harmless, the blow-gun is 
a terrible affair in the hands of a skillful 
Indian ; for, unlike the innocent putty 
ball popular with Young America, it car- 
ries a tiny dart tipped with one of the 
deadliest of known poisons. When I first 
saw the blow-guns and their little arrows 
it was difficult to realize that such wea- 
pons could kill even small birds, to say 
nothing of such dangerous game as the 
“lion,” as the natives term the jaguar 
but subsequent experience proved the 
power of the weapon, and a dart from it 
would, I believe, kill any animal, no mat- 
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ter how large, if the 
the circulation. 

The blow-gun is made as follows: A 
straight palm, about one and one-half 
inches i in diameter, is cut into a nine-foot 
piece, then carefully split in half. This 
is done with a “machete” and stone 
hammer, and must be done slowly and 
carefully to get a smooth cut, so that 
the two pieces may be put together 
exactly. 

The pith, which is a little less than a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, is then 
removed. Then comes the really diffi- 
cult part of enlarging and smoothing the 
bore. It would be difficult with good 
tools ; but when it is known that the only 
tools possessed by the Indians for the 
work are iron knives which they make 
themselves, tigers’ teeth and claws and 
fish bones, it becomes much more diffi- 
cult. Most of the work is done with 
old teeth, especially those which are de- 
cayed on one side, and with the claws. 

The groove is slowly enlarged until it 
is three-eighths of an inch in diameter. 
Finally, the two halves are fitted to- 
gether and wound round and round with 
strips of a smooth birch-like bark, bees- 
Wax, or, rather, wasp’s wax, being used 
to cement it on, This bark is cut ribbon- 
shape, being about half an inch wide, 
and wound round so that the edge over- 
laps. <A tiger tooth, or something simi- 
lar, is cemented on the smaller end as a 
sight. The blow-gun, when completed, 
varies from seven anda half to nine feet 
long, and is an inch andahalf in diame- 
ter at the mouth-piece and three quar- 
ters at the small end. 

The arrows are also made of palm 
wood, but of a different kind and of a 


poison once entered 
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harder wood, They are eight inches 
long, and an eighth of an inch thick in 
the middle, and they taper to a point at 
either end. In order that they may 
closely fit the bore, they are wound at 
one end with a very fine, silky vegetable 
wool which grows on trees something 
like the button-ball tree. The other 
end is dipped in poison cbtained from 
ared toad, These toads are only found 
in two localities, on very high mountains, 
and the Indians make annual trips to 
these mountains to procure the toad. 
To get the poison the toad is spitted on 
an arrow, then tickled with another on 
the belly. Ina few minutes a reddish- 
yellow liquid exudes from the toad’s 
skin, thrown out in all probability in 
rage at its tormentors, and the points 
of the arrows, after being notched so 
as to break easily, are dipped in this 
secretion. 

During the winter of 1889, while 
camping on the Condoto River in South 
America, examining some gold mines, 
my men, from time to time, spoke of 
finding the tracks of a large lion; but 
provisions being difficult to get, as we 
were miles from any inhabited place 
known to us, it was not considered wise 
to waste time hunting lions. 

One day my men reported that a 
“ balsa” had passed down the river, and 
said that in all probability there was an 
Indian “tambo,” or house, farther up the 
river. This “balsa” is the pith of a large 
palm called “ barrigona,” and is used by 
the Indians for shooting rapids. They 
insert in it a strong upright handle, then 
straddling the “ balsa,” and holding on to 
the upright, they shoot rapids through 
which no boat or canoe could pass. 

Upon inquiry among the men, one 
recollected having heard that a family 
of San Juan Indians had a “colino” 
near the head of the Condoto. Now, a 
“colino” means a plantain plantation, 
and as we were running very short of 
this very necessary article of diet, I de- 
termined to take one of my men and 
try to find the Indians. Starting with 
rifle and shotgun, we kept as near the 
edge of the river as possible with the 
view of finding some evidence of a 
path. Our progress was slow, as it was 
necessary to cut the way through dense 
underbrush and keep an eye on the 
watch for snakes at the same time. 

Without other adventures than the 
killing of a snake and encountering a 
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couple of monkeys, late in the afternoon 
we saw smoke from the top of a hill, and 
became sure of not having to spend the 
night in the woods. Just as night was 
settling down we reached the * tambo;” 
anda more surprised lot of Indians could 
not be imagined. Instead of one family, 
we found four under the same roof; and 
although they were crowded we were 
made welcome, and my “ peon” arranged 
my hammock between two convenient 
posts. We found the Indians beginning 
their harvest festival, as their corn had 
just been gathered. The ceremonies are 
few, consisting principally of drinking 
“chica,” which is a slightly fermented 
corn-juice. It is a thick, muddy liquid, 
made by putting macerated corn in 
water. Formerly it was ground by be- 
ing chewed by the Indian women, the 
pulp being put in large stone crocks 
with water and allowed to stand until 
fermentation commences, when it is 
ready for use. 

The drinking commenced shortly after 
sundown, and all indulged in it, men, 
women, and children, first one and then 
another passing it around. Some was 
offered us, and as it is impossible to get 
any service from the Indians after once 
refusing their hospitality, I drank some. 

The Indians drank very often; and in 
order to whet their appetite would, from 
time to time, lay a pinch of powdered 
salt and “aji,” or red Chili pepper, on 
their tongues. I tried that, too, and found 
the burning something indescribable. 

During the evening I mentioned the 
lion’s tracks that my men had seen, and 
it took but little persuasion to arrange 
for a hunt on the following day. 

Shortly after seven we started, there 
being seven of us—five Indians armed 
with blow-guns, the negro with an im- 
mense “machete,” and myself with a 
carbine. 

The woods were still quite dark and 
wet with the heavy dews, but we went 
along silently in single file, keeping al- 
ways a watchful eye on the ground that 
our steps might be sure, and in order 
that no axis jerga or still more deadly 
Verugoso should strike us unawares. 
Four or five dogs accompanied us. An 
English or American hunter would have 
viewed them with disdain, for they were 
small, currish-looking dogs of no partic- 
ular breed. They could neither fight 
nor point a bird, but they would follow 
the scent of an agouti, peccary or lion, 
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oftentimes swimming rivers to do it, and 
hold it at bay when found. 

They would also chase the fleet lit- 
tle paca to the river’s edge, where the 
hunters in their canoes lay in wait. 

Striking the foot of a very narrow, 
high ridge, we commenced to climb ; for 
itis on such high ridges that the lions 
make their home. There was no path, 
and a way had to be cut at times. Some- 
times we would come to an almost per- 
pendicular wall, and then on hands and 
knees we would slowly creep. 

In a short time we heard angry growls 
mingled with the baying of the dogs. I 
then advanced next to the leader, and we 
pushed forward rapidly and silently. 

We caught our first glimpse of the lion 
when seventy yards distant. Where he 
was standing—his home, in fact—the 
ridge had broadened out to twenty feet 
in width, and it was quite clear—a gigan- 
tic tree, called “ lechero,” which had for- 
merly stood on the edge, having fallen 
downhill. 

The open space might have been six- 
ty feet long. We now proceeded very 
cautiously that the beast might not see 
us, though I thought there was little 
danger of it, as the dogs seemed to ab- 
sorb all his attention. When between 
thirty and forty yards distant we stopped 
to take a good view. 

The lion was standing in the middle 
of the clearing, slowly swaying his tail 
as does a cat waiting for a mouse, while 
the dogs were on the edge of the little 
plateau baying, yet ready to run. 

The lion would make a move toward 
one, which would turn tail andrun; but 
the others would then close on his 
rear. 

I raised my rifle to shoot, but the 
Indian beside me said, in bad Spanish, 
“Escopit no bueno; si primer tiro no 
mata, lion pelea,” which means “The 
gun is no good; if the first shot does 
not kill, the lion will fight.” 

[had then never shot a lion, and it was 
with great reluctance that I withheld; 
but then came the desire to see one shot 
with a blow-gun, and I lowered my car- 
bine, but left it cocked, ready for emer- 
gencies. 

We then proceeded, and within a 
minute I was amply repaid for not 
shooting, for I saw how the lion catches 
its prey. One of the dogs had ventured 
too near; the lion, ever watchful, made 
a mighty spring, and when he landed, 


one paw was on the back of the dog, 
and in an instant his powerful jaws had 
closed on the neck of the poor beast. 
The next moment he raised his head, 
and lashing his tail violently, gave vent 
to the first roar. It was frightful; and 
so he stood when we reached the edge 
of the clearing. Wewere not more than 
twenty feet distant when he first saw us. 

An instantaneous change came over 
him, his tail moved more slowly, and 
he seemed to be lowering himself for a 
spring, while his eyes seemed to be first 
one color, then another. 

At this moment the Indian beside me 
raised his blow-gun. I heard nothing, 
but saw the little arrow strike the lion 
right on the tip of his nose. 

The moment he felt the dart a more 
startling change still came over him. 
He immediately lost all his fierce look; 
raised his paw and brushed off the arrow, 
the broken point still sticking in ; then 
rubbed his nose on the ground; then 
turned tail and ran, but not before 
two more arrows struck him in the 
face. The dogs started in full cry, but 
he paid no attention ; we, too, followed 
as soon as he left the clearing. He kept 
on the ridge, and we could hear him 
brushing along. We soon caught sight 
of him again, but he was then walking, 
apparently in great pain. He staggered, 
gathered himself up and walked stiffly 
along, the dogs nipping his hind legs. 
Again he staggered, then fell, but he 
started on still more slowly. Then he 
fell, and his whole body twitched and 
shuddered. He tried to rise, but could 
not ; then shuddered again and stretched 
out; and so we came up to him and 
found the body warm, yet every muscle 
stiff and hard. Upon examining his 
nose I found it very much swollen and 
of a purplish-red color. The Indians 
immediately cut out the place where 
the arrows struck him. Measuring him, I 
found him to be eight feet eleven inches 
from the nose to the tip of the tail. 

After skinning him, the Indians cut 
out certain portions to eat, and we then 
turned homeward, At night I tasted the 
“san coche,” or stew, made from it; 
but the meat was very tough and had a 
most disagreeable odor. When the In- 
dians cook game killed with poisoned ar- 
rows they put no salt on it, which they 
explain by saying that the salt brings 
out the poison. So ended my lion-hunt 
with the Indians of the San Juan. 
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REVIOUS 
to the early 
games of 
the season 
of 1892 it may be interesting to review 
the memorable contests of last season 
and thus refresh one’s memory upon 
the individuals, many of whom will still 
be on the football field this year. 

Probably the conditions under which 
the various teams entered the football 
season last year were more favorable to 
a highly sustained period of interest 
and exciting contests than ever before. 
In the first place, there was so much en- 
thusiasm for the sport itself, and so great 
a desire among the many elevens each to 
make a better showing than that made 
the preceding year, that the heat of mid- 
summer had by no means disappeared 
when the pigskin ball was brought out 
and practice begun. Then there was 
the element of uncertainty involved to 
an increased degree in the question of 
championships, not only of the various 
smaller leagues, but also of the princi- 
pal Intercollegiate Association and the 
outside contest between Yale and Har- 
vard. A certain added stimulus lay in 
the eagerness with which athletic clubs 
were recruiting teams, and the appear- 
ance upon these elevens of old college 
players who had, in their day, been 
shining lights upon winning teams. 
Withal, therefore, football was more a 
topic of conversation when September 
came than usually in October. 

The Intercollegiate Association con- 
sisted, as in the preceding year, of 
Princeton, University of Pennsylvania, 
Wesleyan and Yale, and at the outset the 
prospect was decidedly in Yale’s favor. 
Not only did she number more of the 
veteran players than Princeton, but she 
had the prestige of victory. Princeton 
had elected a captain who resigned, and 


football Season 


that was supposed to be dampening to 
the ardor of her team. In fact, so low 
did the feelings of some of the down- 
cast ones sink that there was a little talk 
of the University of Pennsylvania de- 
feating Princeton and taking second 
place. The showing of the Philadel- 
phia team the preceding year had been 
so good, and the game between them 
and Princeton so close, that there cer- 
tainly was ground for the belief that 
Princeton would be obliged to put for- 
ward her very strongest team to make 
sure of the game. Wesleyan had been 
unfortunate in the failure of many at- 
tempts to secure the coaching they de- 
sired, and having been defeated by Penn- 
sylvania in the final match of 1890, were 
looked upon as the weakest team in the 
association, 

This was the general aspect of affairs 
until the Princeton-Crescent game was 
played in Brooklyn. In that contest 
Princeton showed so much stronger an 
eleven than was expected, played with 
such speed and general good team work 
for so early a period in the season, and, 
finally, by surpassing the score that Yale 
had made against the same adversaries, 
produced such a favorable impression, 
that Princeton stock went up with a 
bound. 

Certainly no captain had done so much 
with his team in the first weeks as War- 
ren. He had started with material far 
more raw and undisciplined than the 
others, and yet, in his Crescent game, 
displayed the most united team work 
seen, up to that date, in the association. 

Meanwhile there were many unfound- 
ed rumors to the effect that the outside 
match between Harvard and Yale, about 
which so much interest centered, would 
not be played. These doubts were set 
at rest by a meeting between the two 
captains, and the agreement to play at 
Springfield upon the Saturday before 
Thanksgiving. At nearly the same time, 
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besides outside games for such teams as 
Cornell, Lehigh, Lafayette and Trinity, 
other schedules were being arranged, 
the most important being those of the 
league, containing among its mem- 
bers Williams, Amherst and Dartmouth, 
whose games were sure to be close and 
exciting ; those of the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation, as well as those of the athletic 
clubs centering in New York, of which 
the Crescents have always been the 
acknowledged leaders, but whose title 
to championship had in the preceding 
year been very seriously menaced by 
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terest and those most talked of were 
Harvard, Princeton and Yale. In the 
preliminary discussions as to individual 
merit, there seemed to be little doubt 
that, from the goal-posts upto the for- 
ward line, Harvard and Princeton were 
both rather better satisfied with their 
material than was Yale with hers. But 
in the line itself Yale liked the prospect 
better. 

Harvard counted upon Trafford, Lake 
and Corbett as a very strong trio, also a 
good substitute in Fearing. Princeton 
had had, for a year, her eyes upon the 


THE YALE TEAM, 1891. 


Left end, Hinkey. Left tackle, Winter. 


Right tackle, Wallis. Right end, Hartwell. 


Right half-back, McClung. 


Orange, and was likely to be no barren 
honor if held against such organizations 
as the Manhattan Athletic Club and the 
New York Athletic Club. 

After the excellent showing of Prince- 
ton in her Crescent match, the football 
world settled itself down for a period of 
quiet work and a general survey. Nat- 
urally, the teams exciting the most in- 


Left guard, Heffelfinger. 
Quarter-back, Barbour. 


Center, Sanford Right guard, Morison, 
Left half-back, Bliss. 
Full-back, McCormict:. 


younger Poe, while Homans and king 
were as good as could be desired. Yale 
had McClung and Barbour only of the 
preceding year; but Bliss had played 
a good game as substitute, so that if 
a good full-back could be found, they 
would be able to fill up their backs sat- 
isfactorily. In the forward line Har- 
vard, Yale and Princeton were lame on 
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one end at least, and presumably in the 
center; but Yale was in the best shape 
of the three on account of having two 
exceptionally strong guards. In actual 
veteran players, Harvard had Trafford, 
Corbett, Lake, Hallowell and Newell; 
Yale. McClung, Barbour, Wallis, Hart- 
well, Morison and Heffelfinger; Prince- 
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ton, Homans, King, Warren, Symmes 
and Riggs. Both Upton, of Harvard, 
and Crosby, of Yale, were in college, 
but were both thrown out by illness. 
Such, then, was the situation at the 
outset as far as veterans were concerned. 
As for material which was then in 
sight, Harvard had rather the best of it 
in quantity, owing to the great mass of 
men interested by the sport the pre- 
vious year. Bangs, Mackie, Emmons, 
Waters and Gage, of those who event- 
ually succeeded in making the team, 
were early in the field— Bangs and 
Mackie, products of the previous year ; 
Emmons, Waters and Gage, new men. 
Dexter, who was finally selected as 
a guard, did not come out until near- 
ly mid-season. At Princeton, Wheeler, 
Harold, Holly, Vincent and Poe were 
at work in the first of the season; 
but Flint did not come out until 
later, and then first as a forward in- 
stead of a half-back. At New Ha- 
ven, Sanford, Hinkey, Winter, Bliss and 
McCormick were among the first batch 
of players, although McCormick began 
at quarter and eventually became full 
back, Thus both Harvard and Prince- 


ton used in their final teams men who 
had not been counted upon as probable 
players until the season was well ad- 
vanced. Yale played a man at full- 
back who did not do any punting at all. 

The October records of the three teams 
show a greater regularity in the play of 
the Yale team than either of the others. 


BEING PUT IN PLAY. 


Upto November 1st Harvard had played 
nine games, in three of them scoring less 
than twenty points, and in two of them 
being scored upon by their opponents. 
Twice they had run the score up over 
seventy. Princeton had played nine 
games, scoring less than twenty in two 
of them, and over seventy in two, but 
not being scored oninreturn. Yale had 
played seven games, never failing to 
score twenty-five points or over, but 
never scoring over fifty, and, like Prince- 
ton, not being scored against. The prin- 
cipal difference in the handling of the 
teams occurred in the last half of Octo- 
ber, which both Harvard and Princeton 
devoted very largely to games, while 
Yale preferred regular practice. 

On the 14th of October all three teams 
played, Harvard defeating Technology 
26 too, Princeton defeating Lehigh 30 too 
and Yale defeating Stagg’s team 28 to o. 
3ut from that date on, Yale played only 
Orange and Lehigh, while Harvard play- 
ed Williams, Amherst, Bowdoin, An- 
dover and Stageg’s team, and Princeton 
met Franklin and Marshall, Lafayette, 
New York Athletic Club, Manhattan 
Athletic Club and Wesleyan. 
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The justification of this policy upon 
Yale's part, in thus sacrificing games to 
the development of general play, even 
though it seemed to many a reckless 
sacrifice of team play to perfecting 
smaller details of the work in each posi- 
tion, was more than demonstrated in the 
first November game of that team. In 
that match they met the Crescents for 
the second time, and scored easily and 
rapidly. While the fact that they scored 
seventy points was not to be despised, it 
was not so much the running up of the 
number of points as the thorough accu- 
racy of movement shown by the line 
men that satisfied the old Yale players 
who watched the match that the team 
was being well handled. More than this, 
the November play of the Yale team 
was almost uniformly satisfactory, while 
that of both Harvard and Princeton pro- 
voked much criticism from their friends. 
The Harvard games which showed this 
were the matches with Stagg’s team and 
the Boston Athletic Association, in both 
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of which Harvard was forced and scored 
on, while the Princeton games with Or- 
ange and Cornell, particularly the latter, 
in which Princeton labored most percept- 
ibly, were far from encouraging. 

As a point of comparison, it should 
be noted that both Yale and Princeton 


played Crescent in early October, only 
a week apart, and Princeton put up the 
better game and made the better score. 
These same teams played the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in early Novem- 
ber, a week apart, and Yale exactly 
doubled the score made by Princeton. 
It is undoubtedly true that Pennsyl- 
vania made their supreme effort against 
Princeton ; but for all that, the play of 
the Yale team, when they were actually 
sent for all they were worth, as they 
were in the first half of the Pennsyl- 
vania game, gave evidence of the wis- 
dom of their month’s work upon detail 
of position. But Princeton, whatever 
may be said of the material they were 
working up, were far more clever than 
they had shown; for they saw that they 
must put their strength into a defense 
that would enable them to meet the 
terrific swinging offense of the Yale 
team. Steadily they worked this up, 
studying the work of Yale in the Penn- 
sylvania game, and later in the Harvard 
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game, with especial care and excellent 
judgment, as was shown in their final 
match. 

But we anticipate. By the time the 
interest in the Harvard-Yale match, 
which was to take place in a week, had 
reached fever-heat, many were the 
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rash predictions made as to the re- 

sult by men who enjoyed guessing. , 
The truth was that the two teams were 

so nearly matched that a very slight 

thing might turn the scale at the last 

moment. Both teams had done things 

that provoked a strong criticism — Har- 

vard in keeping up the changes in her 
line to the very eve of the match; Yale 

in swinging four men out of the seven 

completely around, by sending her right 

end and tackle over to play on the left, 

and bringing the left end and tackle over 

to the right. Still more, this was plac- 

ing two absolutely green men against 

the admittedly two strongest men in the 

Harvard line. 
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GOES THROUGH 


OCTOBER. 


AT YALE. 


The generally expressed opinion, the 
week before the match, was that Har- 
vard possessed the best individual play- 
ers, while Yale excelled in team play. 

November 21st came, and with it such 
a crowd of people to Springfield as 
turned that good city into a college town, 
gay with ribbons and banners. The 
day, though hazy in the morning, turned 
out all that could be desired by after- 
noon, the sun streaming forth and the 
air being sufficiently mild to render it 
both safe and comfortable to sit through 
the two hours upon the open stands. 
The arrangements for both spectators 
and players were far better than those 
of the previous year. The field itself 
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has already earned the reputation of 
being one of the best in the country for 
running, on account of its dry, springy 
character, and this point was once more 
demonstrated. 

The stands were built entirely around 
the field; those running along the sides 
the full length of the field were re- 
served, the one side for Harvard sym- 
pathizers, and the other for the parti- 
sans of Yale. The stands on either end 
were more or less mixed in colors and 
sympathy; but those occupying these 
seats were neither so enthusiastic nor 
so intense, perhaps, in their feelings as 
the others. For all that, even before 
the players came upon the field the 
cheering and general enthusiasm were 
really inspiring. But when the two 
teams made their appearance the crowd 
went wild, and for several minutes were 
literally uncontrollable. 

After a short preliminary practice, 
the two captains tossed, and Yale won. 
There was so little wind that almost 
without hesitation McClung chose the 
ball, Trafford took the west goal and 
the two teams lined out across the field, 
stretching its gridiron stripes in the cen- 
ter of that throng of some twenty-one 
thousand people. Then followed that 
pause of death-like stillness which al- 
ways precedes the kick-off in an impor- 
tant match—that moment when the 
cheers have ceased and every one feels 
his heart thumping with suppressed ex- 
citement. In this instance the pause 
was even longer than usual, the two 
teams standing almost motionless, while 
every one waited for the shock that was 
to come when they should spring upon 
each other. 

At last the Yale wedge springs from 
its crouching position, the Harvard line 
hurls itself forward, and the game is on. 
Now, like the players, the crowd feels 
the relief of actual play, and that con- 
striction in the throat is gone. Not 
only the enthusiast, but the average 
spectator, feels a desire to cheer at every 
play. Now one has an opportunity of 
seeing whether Yale can uphold her 
reputation for team play, and also 
whether Harvard can stand the re- 
peated assaults along her line. Yale 
finds it a different matter crashing 
through this heavy Harvard line from 
sweeping through the lines thus far op- 
posed to her. But she gains her dis- 
tance, and the Harvard backs feel the 





shadows of their goal-posts, stretching 
out like fingers, nearer and nearer, as the 
Yale line comes steadily on. If the Har- 
vard line does not stop this advance or 
secure the ball speedily, Yale will score. 
On they come, five yards at a time, and 
now the blue line has crowded the crim- 
son down to the last ditch. One more 
plunge and Morison is over the line, and 
Yale has a touchdown. 

The entire south side of the field rises 
like one man with a myriad blue arms, 
while the north side is motionless, save 
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for a slight settling down into a grim- 
ness — by no means of despair, but of 
disappointment —that Yale should have 
secured the lead, and secured it, too, 
without Harvard’s having a chance at 
the ball. The men who advanced the 
play from the kick-off to the touchdown 
were as follows: Sanford, Bliss, Mc- 
Clung, Heffelfinger, McCormick and 
Morison, seven plays in all, occupying 
four minutes. Only players know what 
it costs both sides—this succession of 
desperate plunges, this continuous effort 
of resistance. 
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Harvard brings the ball out to the 
twenty-five-yard line, for Yale misses 
the goal, and the struggle begins anew. 
Lake makes some remarkable runs, and 
Trafford kicks hard and often; but the 
first half ends with the score still four 
to nothing in Yale’s favor. 

The year before, upon the same field, 
the first half of the game between Har- 
vard and Yale ended with no score, and 
Harvard won the game in the second 
half, scoring twelve points to Yale’s six. 
There is evidently a large proportion of 
this audience familiar with that game 
—in fact many of them saw it. On 
this account there is plenty of confi- 
dence still in the Harvard side, and the 
Yale men do not feel by any means sure 
that they can maintain their lead. 

After ten minutes’ intermission the 
two teams come out for the last half. 
This time Harvard has the ball, and 
every one, not only upon the two teams, 
but also among the spectators, feels 
that there will be a bitter struggle on 
the part of Harvard not to lose posses- 
sion of the ball, and on the part of Yale 
to force Harvard as early as possible to 
kick, 

Harvard sends the wedge, then Cor- 
bett and Lake, but cannot succeed in 
gaining the necessary five yards, and 
Trafford punts. Yale has had a hard 
half as well as Harvard, and is equally 
unable to force matters, so that for a 
time both teams are driven to punting. 
At this point Trafford’s kicking is su- 
perior to that of Bliss; and, although 
the ball travels through a long range, 
it seems landing nearer and nearer to 
Yale’s goal. But a lack of understand- 
ing among the Harvard backs upon one 
of Bliss’ kicks results in Yale’s securing 
the ball at the center. This means to 
Harvard the loss of all the ground that 
Trafford has gained, ten yards at a time, 
in his punts. Yale forces the play down 
into Harvard’s goal, where they in turn 
make another gallant stand, and by pre- 
venting further advance, secure the ball. 
Trafford relieves the strain by strong 
kicking, and the location of the ball 
moves out of the danger-point for Har- 
rard and toward the center of the field, 
though still in Cambridge territory. 
Here Corbett, on an attempt to circle 
the Yale end, is tackled by Hinkey, 
thrown, and loses the ball, which Bliss 
secures, and, with it, an almost clear 
field. 


In a moment Harvard’s last chance 
of winning disappears as the Yale run- 
ner speeds down the field and crosses 
the goal-line. McClung kicks the goal, 
and the score stands ten to nothing 
in Yale’s favor, and only ten minutes 
left to play. But Harvard, never weak- 
ening, shows, even in this last ten min- 
utes, the prettiest exhibition of unbeat- 
en pluck seen in any game of the sea- 
son, by twice carrying the ball down 
within kicking distance of the Yale 
goal. Yale fought with desperation 
when they saw what was coming; but 
even the confidence inspired by almost 
the certainty of victory, and the desire 
to prevent scoring, could not hold back 
the Harvard advance. But when Traf- 
ford dropped back for his kick, by a 
supreme effort Yale forged through the 
tired Harvard line and stopped the ball. 
The second attempt, a few minutes la- 
ter, went wide, and Harvard’s chance to 
score was gone. Yale rushed the ball 
up the field, passed the center and 
down into Harvard’s goal, when the 
referee called time, and the game was 
Yale's. 

The other final contests which took 
place during the last half of November, 
exclusive of the Yale and Princeton 
match, of which we shall speak fully in 
our next issue, were the Wesleyan-Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania match of the 
Intercollegiate Association, which was 
won by the Pennsylvanians, not, how- 
ever, without far more of a struggle 
than was anticipated earlier in the 
season; the Williams-Amherst match, 
which resulted in a draw, both sides 
playing a careful defensive game; the 
Crescent-Manhattan match, which was 
won by the Crescents through their su- 
perior organization; the West Point- 
Annapolis return match at Annapolis, 


which was finally played after con- 
siderable correspondence and some 
doubt as to whether it would take 


place, and in which the Army, thanks 
to the coaching they had received, 
turned the tables upon the Navy and 
defeated them ; and the Cornell-Univer- 
sity match at Chicago, which was won 
by the University, but which was dis- 
gracefully brutal, if the accounts of the 
“slugging” are to be credited. An- 
dover, as last year, defeated Exeter. 
Among the elevens outside the asso- 
ciation there were a far larger number 
of thoroughly trained and expert teams 
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than were ever before in the field. The 
team of the Boston Athletic Association 
loomed up into prominence that led 
many to hope that they and the Cres- 
cents would come together. Certainly 
the former showed by their game 
against Harvard, and also in their over- 
whelming defeat of Stagg’s team, that 
they were no novices. Cornell, by hold- 
ing Princeton down to six points, and 
those obtained only the very last mo- 
ment of the game, earned the right to 
be considered one of the strongest of 
the outsiders, even though they did fail 
to defeat the University team at Chica- 
go. This latter team also put up some 
fine football, although they rendered 
it less noticeable by permitting ques- 
tionable practices in the line of fouls 
and slugging. Had the teams in the 
league containing Williams and Am- 
herst been brought against some of the 
Pennsylvania teams — Lehigh, Lafay- 
ette, Bucknell and others—%in a series, 
we should have seen some good match- 
es. Trinity wandered about and showed 
every one, Wesleyan included, that Hart- 
ford could turn out a first-class team. 
In fact, to even name the teams that 
deserve mention would be to exceed the 
limits of these articles. 

Football among the schools, particu- 
larly in and about New York and Bos- 
ton, has grown to such an extent that 
the colleges now draw from these 





sources really expert players. Then, 
too, Andover and Exeter defeat fresh- 
man teams of Harvard and Yale with 
ease, owing to the superior team play 
in these schools. 

The season brought out one point with 
particular force, and that was that the 
tactics of a team expecting, and, as it 
were, admitting defeat at the outset, 
may be of the most aggressively daring 
kind. Wherever a contest was between 
teams of comparatively equal standing 
the methods were at once narrowed down 
to such as provided for some measure of 
defense, and these matches, therefore, 
showed little evidence in support of this 
statement. But wherever an inferior 
team was matched against a markedly 
superior one; when, as the saying goes, 
there was “Everything to gain and 
nothing to lose,” we were treated to the 
aggressive game in its most remarkable 
form. Perhaps the most evident case of 
this kind was shown in the games played 
by Stagg’s team, the one with Harvard 
and the other with Wesleyan. While the 
Wesleyan team defeated Stagg’s team 
by 12 to 8, Stagg completely overshad- 
owed Wesleyan when his teaia encoun- 
tered Harvard, for he not only scored 
on them, but kept them down to 36 in 
one game and 44 in the second, while 
Wesleyan was swamped by a score of 
124 to o, 


To be concluded in November. 
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RIOR to the year 1738 
the Governor of New 
York had also been 
the Governor of New 
J Jersey. Lewis Mor- 

ris was the first Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey separate from New 
York, At this time the history of the 
militia of the province may be said to 
begin, 

All able-bodied men, with certain 
exceptions, between the ages of eigh- 
teen and forty-five, constituted the 
militia, and all were liable to be 
called into service at any time for 
duty within the province. The prov- 
ince was divided into four divisions, 
each commanded by a major- gen- 
eral; each county constituted a bri- 
gade (there being thirteen), and each 
city or town furnished either a regi- 
ment, battalion or company, making a 
total of from six to eight thousand men, 
including officers. The Governor was 
Commander-in-Chief, and this organiza- 
tion, with few modifications, remained 
until 1861. 

Although laws had been passed in 
1738, and in subsequent years, relating 
to the militia, it existed as such only on 
paper until 1746, when the war was de- 
clared between England and France, 
known in American history as “ King 
George’s War.” On June 12th of that 
year the Legislature of New Jersey 
voted to raise and equip 500 men for 
service. The men in those days fur- 
nished their own arms. Six pounds 
bounty was offered recruits. Within 
two months 660 men offered them- 
selves. Out of these men five ccm- 
panies were enlisted as of the province, 
and one was transferred to New York, 
making six companies in all. These 
troops were under command of Col. 
Philip Schuyler. During the remainder 
of that year, and until the autumn of 
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1747, they served in the vicinity of 
Albany against Indians and to protect 
the frontier. 

In April, 1747, the New Jersey troops 
mutinied because of arrears of pay, but 
after much trouble, and through the in- 
fluence of their officers, they consented 
to remain, their pay having been ad- 
vanced by their colonel out of his pri- 
vate fortune. They served until 1748, 
when peace was declared by the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. Peace was of short 
duration, however, and in 1754 war broke 
out again—‘ The French and Indian 
War.” 

In 1755 five hundred men were re- 
cruited from New Jersey, and marched 
under command of Col. Peter Schuyler. 
During the spring and early summer of 
that year Col. John Anderson, of Sussex 
County, with a part of the New Jersey 
contingent, scoured the country around 
Easton, Pa.; and after Braddock’s de- 
feat, July 9th, he followed and harassed 
the enemy, the Governor in the mean 
time having organized and dispatched 
troops from all parts of the province 
for the protection of the western fron- 
tier. 

A part of the New Jersey contingent 
served in the decisive engagement on 
the southern shore of Lake George, Sep- 
tember 8, 1755, which relieved some- 
what the effects of Braddock’s disastrous 
and overwhelming defeat. The English 
in the battle were commanded by Gen- 
eral Johnson. 

During 1756 the provincial force of 
the colonies was increased, New Jersey 
furnishing her quota. The New Jersey 
troops were now commanded by Colonel 
De Hart. Governor Shirley was ap- 
pointed Commander -in-Chief of the 
colonial troops, afterwards succeeded 
by General Abercrombie. 

Colonel Schuyler and about half of the 
New Jersey Regiment were captured at 
Oswego when that place was taken by 
the enemy, August 14, 1756, and were 
held prisoners until the end of the cam- 
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naign, being then paroled on agreeing 


ble for military duty, had lost nearly or 





not to serve again for eighteen months. 
After Colonel Schuyler’s capture the 
New Jersey Regiment was reorganized 
under the command of Colonel Parker, 
and was recruited up to the full strength 
of 500 men. 

Early in 1757,in addition to the regu- 
lar regiment, a company of 120 rangers 
were enlisted to protect the frontier 
against Indians, and they were fully em- 
ployed, 100 of them being in the field 
all winter—-something unusual for troops 
in those days. 

During that year the reorganized 
regiment was captured at Fort William 
Henry, and was afterwards paroled un- 
der the same conditions as given to 
Colonel Schuyler’s Battalion. 

Enlistments were going on all this 
time, and in 1758 over 1,200 men were 
in the field, and formed, with the Con- 
necticut troops, the rear guard of Aber- 
crombie’s army in marching to the 
attack of Ticonderoga, where he was 
repulsed with severe loss. Let us see 
what others thought of the New Jersey 
troops at this time. 

The Pennsylvania Gazette, June 8, 
1758,in its New York letter of June 5th, 
said: “A few days ago the New Jersey 
forces of between 1,100 and 1,200 of the 
likeliest well-set men for the purpose as 
have perhaps turned out on any cam- 
paign, passed by this place for Albany. 
They were under Colonel Johnson,and all 
in high spirits ; their uniform blue, faced 
with red, grey stockings and buckskin 
breeches.” The pay per diem at this 
time was: Captain, 6s.; lieutenants, 5s.; 
sergeants, 4s.; corporals, 3s. 6d.; privates, 
38. 

Each officer and soldier was furnished, 
in addition to pay and rations, with the 
following list of clothing : “1 blanket; a 
half, thick under-jacket; a kersey jacket, 
lapelled; buckskin breeches; 2 check 
shirts ; 2 pairshoes; 2 pair stockings; a 
leathern cap and a hatchet.” The cap- 
tain was allowed 20s. for each man he 
enlisted, 

_ During 1759 more troops were en- 
listed, but only after continuous hard 
struggles and by offering a bounty of 
4,12 per man and an increase of pay. A 
complement of 1,000 men was kept up 
during 1758,1759 and 1760; during 1761 
and 1762 it dropped to about 660, In- 
cluding the year 1759, New Jersey, out 
of a male population of about 15,000 lia- 


quite 1,000; but, as already stated, the 
province continued to send recruits to 
the front, and its quota was always full 
and ready for whatever fate might be- 
fall, Look at some of the disasters they 
had to contend against. First, half the 
regiment had been captured at Oswego; 
again, after recruiting the remnant to 
full strength, it was captured in its en- 
tirety at Fort William Henry. Hard 
luck and misfortune seemed to give 
added courage to those who remained 
at home, however, for soon the New 
Jersey contingent was again to the 
front and better, if anything, than be- 
fore. At this time the regiment was 
known as “The Jersey Blues.” Captain 
Knox, in his “ Historical Journal of the 
Campaigns in North America, 1757-60,” 
thus describes the arrival of this corps 
at Amherst’s camp at Oswego, August 
9,1760: “ The Jersey Blues, commanded 
by that brave expert officer, Col. Schuy- 
ler, joined the army yesterday and to- 
day ; this is a disciplined regular corps ; 
their uniform is blue, faced with scar- 
let—a good body of men, and they make 
a respectable appearance.” This was 
the same Colonel Schuyler, and probably 
with many of the same men who had 
been captured at this spot nearly four 
years before ; they had been exchanged, 
their parole of eighteen months was up, 
and back they went to have ¢ie7r chance 
at capturing, for in that year the French 
surrendered all their North American 
possessions to the English. 

During 1762 the New Jersey troops 
formed a portion of the provincial ccn- 
tingent in the English expedition against 
Havana, and took part in the storming 
of Moro Castle, which was surrendered 
July 30, 1762, after a siege of twenty- 
nine days. On August 11th Havana 
capitulated. The Indians continued their 
hostilities till 1764. Peace was made 
with them in that year under a treaty 
negotiated by Sir William Johnson. 

The expenditures that New Jersey had 
been put to during the war up to 1762 had 
amounted to $5 “ for each living being 
in the province ;” so reads an old chron- 
icle of the time. Think of that as a tax 
for people who were poor, who had no 
manufactures, no commerce to fall back 
upon! Is it wonderful that such a 
people have come to the front with 
giant strides? But harder still were to 
be the sufferings, and greater still were 
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to be the taxes, of this sturdy people. 
The war of the Revolution was to come, 
and that right soon. 

The active militia of the province had 
fallen into “innocuous desuetude” dur- 
ing the time since the cessation of hos- 
tilities in 1764, and 1775 found the colony 
without soldiers. 

On October 9, 1775, the Congress 
made the call for troops in the following 
terms : 

“ Resolved, That it be recommended 
to the Convention of New Jersey that 
they immediately raise, at the expense 
of the continent, two battalions, consist- 
ing of eight companies each, and each 
company of sixty-eight privates, offi- 
cered with one captain, one lieutenant, 
one ensign, four sergeants and four cor- 
porals. 

“ That the privates be enlisted for one 
year, at the rate of $5 per calendar 
month, liable to be discharged at any 
time on allowing them one month’s pay 
extraordinary. 

“That each of the privates be allowed, 
instead of a bounty, one felt hat, a pair 
of yarn stockings and a pair of shoes— 
the men to find their own arms. 

“That the pay of the officers, for the 
present, be the same as that of the offi- 
cers in the present Continental Army, 
and, in case the pay of the officers in 
the army is augmented, the pay of the 
officers in these battalions shall, in like 
manner, be augmented from the time of 
their engaging in the service.” 

On October 13th the foregoing was 
laid before the New Jersey Convention. 
On November 7th the two battalions 
were organized by law, and some time 
later a third was authorized. They were 
known as the “ Jersey Line” of the First 
Establishment. 

The colonel of First Battalion, First 
Establishment, was William Alexander 
(Lord Stirling), afterwards promoted 
brigadier - general Continental Army. 
Each battalion consisted of eight com- 
panies, fully officered and manned. On 
November roth the first six companies 
—all that were completed at the time— 
were ordered to garrison the forts in the 
Highlands of the Hudson. On the 27th 
the rest of the two battalions were 
ordered into barracks near New York. 
These troops were mustered into service 
December 26th. 

On January 10, 1776, three companies 
were ordered to report to Colonel Heard 


(First Battalion, Middlesex Militia), in 
command of “minute-men,” for duty 
in arresting disaffected persons and 
Tories about New York. The rest of 
the battalion were stationed at Perth 
Amboy and Elizabethtown, N. J., until 
May. On May 3, 1776, with the Third Bat- 
talion, which had joined in the mean 
time, they left New York to engage in 
an expedition against Canada, and took 
an active part in the operations before 
Quebec. Some time later the First and 
Second Battalions were ordered into 
barracks at Ticonderoga, and remained 
there until ordered by General Sullivan 
to return to New Jersey for discharge 
November 5, 1776. Previous to this 
order—viz., October 25th—the three bat- 
talions of this, the First Establishment 
were reviewed at Ticonderoga by a com- 
mittee from each house of the New Jer- 
sey Legislature. 

A few extracts from their report may 
be of interest : 
* * * * * 

“Your commissioners found the sol- 
diers destitute of many articles of dress, 
supplies of every kind they want, but 
shoes and stockings they are in the last 
necessity for, many having neither to 
their feet (the italics are mine). Your 
commissioners believe that the troops 
are well provided with provisions, and 
they have plenty of arms.” 

The battle of Trenton, which was 
fought December 26, 1776, was fought 
by troops other than “ Jerseymen,” but 
deserves mention on account of its great 
influence on the minds of the people in 
favor of continuing the unequal struggle, 
and as having occurred on Jersey soil. 
The terms of most of the men expired 
with the close of the year. Because 
of this Washington decided to strike a 
blow at once which would be felt. His 
full plan included a crossing of the Del- 
aware both above and below Trenton. 
The only effective crossing, however, 
was made at McKonkey’s Ferry, nine 
miles above, where he commanded the 
left wing in person. The fierce north- 
east snow-storm /indcred even his move- 
ments and prevented the others’. After 
the successful passage of the river, he 
divided his force of about 2,400 men 
into two divisions, one under Sullivan 
and the other under Greene; he in per- 
son marched with the latter. The Hes- 
sian troops under Colonel Rall and 
numbering about 1,400 men were sur- 
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rounded and surprised at about 8 A. M., 
and after a fight of perhaps thirty 
minutes the enemy surrendered, having 
lost about forty in killed, including their 
commander. The American loss was 
two killed, three wounded and two 
frozen to death in recrossing the river. 
Washington captured six bronze guns, 
over 1,000 stand of arms and various 
stores. 

The prisoners were sent to Philadel- 
phia and marched through the streets, 
that the dread of them might be dis- 
pelled. 

The Third battalion was not dis- 
charged until March 23, 1777, having 
served at Johnstown, German Flats, 
Fort Dayton, Fort Schuyler, Ticon- 
deroga and Mount Independence. 

The second establishment of troops 
from New Jersey for the Continental 
Army was made by the Congress of the 
United States, September 16, 1776. The 
resolution was as follows, and deserves 
careful perusal: 

“ Resolved, That eighty-eight battal- 
ions be enlisted as soon as possible 
to serve during the present war, and 
that the States furnish their respective 
quotas in the following proportions, 
Viz.: 

* * * * * 

“New Jersey .... four battalions, 

* * * * * 

“That twenty dollars be given as a 
bounty to each non-commissioned offi- 
cer and private soldier who shall enlist 
to serve during the present war, unless 
sooner discharged by Congress. 

“That Congress make provision for 
granting lands in the following propor- 
tions, * * * viz: to a colonel 500 
acres, to a lieutenant-colonel 450, to a 
major 400, to a captain 300, to a lieu- 
tenant 200, to an ensign 150, and to each 
non-commissioned officer and soldier 
100, 

“That the appointment of all offi- 
cers, and filling all vacancies (excepting 
general officers) be left to the govern- 
ments of the several States, and that 
every State provide arms, clothing and 
every necessary for its quota of troops, 
according to the foregoing estimate 
the expense of the clothing to be de- 
ducted from the pay of the soldier as 


usual,” 
* * * * * 





Inreading the foregoing resolution we 
must notice something new, something 


startling. Men are now enlisted for the 
war, not for a year, or two years, or three 
years, but “during the present war.” 
Again, we notice the words “State,” 
and “ United States.” These words had 
been in use but ashort time in America. 
July 4, 1776, that day which was to be 
of such importance to the world, had 
but just passed. The “United States” 
was still an untried quality ; but the out- 
come of the war was to show England 
and the continent what freemen could 
accomplish, and the lookers-on did not 
have long to wait, either. 

On September 26, 1776, the Council of 
New Jersey appointed a committee of 
four to confer with a committee of nine 
of the General Assembly, respecting the 
raising of the four battalions required 
of the State. From that date until 
February 17, 1777, the work of enlisting 
and musteringin went on. Whole com- 
panies from the first establishment re- 
enlisted, and on that day the work was 
completed and the second, or newestab- 
lishment, was ready for the field—the 
First, Third and Fourth battalions, eight 
companies each, and the Second, with 
nine companies. Colonel William Max- 
well, who had gone out as colonel of 
the Second battalion, first establish- 
ment, was appointed by Congress brig- 
adier-general on October 23, 1776, and 
was assigned to the command of the 
four battalions of the new establishment, 
which was known thenceforth as “ Max- 
well’s Brigade.” The brigade was 
placed in the division of the “ American 
Army ” commanded by Maj.-Gen, Adam 
Stephen, of Virginia, in May, 1777. 

During the Summer the division cam- 
paigned through Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. On September 11th, a por- 
tion of the “Jersey Line” opened the 
battle of Brandywine, where they fought 
all day in the advance. A few days 
later they had askirmish at White Horse 
Tavern. Following this there was much 
marching and counter-marching, and 
the last of the month found them in 
camp at Germantown, where was fought 
the battle of that name, October 4th, 
Maxwell’s Brigade forming the corps de 
reserve and left wing of the army. The 
whole command distinguished itself, but 
especially the First battalion, which 
suffered severely in both officers and 
men. 

In December, 1777, the following 
resolution was passed by Congress: 
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“ Resolved, That General Washington 
be informed that, in the opinion of Con- 
gress, the State of New Jersey demands, 
in a peculiar degree, the protection of 
the armies of the United States, so far 
as the same can possibly be extended, 
consistent with the safety of the Army 
and the general welfare, as that State 
lies open to attacks from so many quar- 
ters, and the struggles which have been 
made by the brave and virtuous inhabit- 
ants of that State, in defence of the 
common cause, cannot fail of exposing 
them to the particular resentment of a 
merciless enemy.” 

Maxwell's Brigade spent most of the 
winter months with the army at Valley 
Forge, where every man was a hero, 
and where the sufferings and privations, 
instead of rendering the army mutinous 
and antagonistic, molded it into a more 
homogeneous whole, and prepared it for 
harder work and better service. When 
Philadelphia was evacuated by the Brit- 
ish, June 18, 1778, Maxwell’s Brigade 
was ordered to follow Clinton and to 
harass and impede his march. On 
June 28th the“ Jersey Line” joined the 
left wing of the army and participated 
in the battle of Monmouth, which was 
fought on that day. The brigade, after 
the fight, was sadly in need of clothing, 
and many and urgent were the requests 
made therefor to the Legislature. 

In consequence of the “massacre of 
Wyoming” Maxwell’s Brigade, on May 
11, 1779, joined Major-general Sullivan 
and his division, to march up the Sus- 
quehanna into the settlements of the 
Seneca Indians. A portion of these 
troops was Colonel Elisha Shelden’s 
Regiment of Light Dragoons (of Con- 
necticut). 

The “ Jersey Line” returned from this 
campaign October gth, after having per- 
formed its part in the punishment of 
Indian treachery and bloodthirstiness. 
The winter of 1778-79 was passed by the 
New Jersey troops mostly at Elizabeth- 
town. <A detachment of the Second was 
at Newark and a detachment of the 
Fourth at Spanktown (Rahway). 

June 9, 1779, the Legislature of 
New Jersey passed laws to carry into 
effect the laws of Congress. This took 
time—over a year—but in the mean 
time the troops of the Second Estab- 
lishment were campaigning and fight- 
ing, andon June 23, 1780, the Jersey 
Brigade took a prominent part in the 


engagement at Springfield. It was not 
till September 26, 1780, that the re- 
organization of the “Jersey Line” was 
perfected, and we come to the ¢hird or 
last establishment for troops in New 
Jersey for the war of the Revolution. 
Under the new law each of the field 
officers was to command a company, 
the lieutenant of the colonel’s company 
to be called a captain-lieutenant ; each 
battalion or regiment was to consist of 
nine companies. General Maxwell re- 
mained in command of the New Jersey 
Brigade until July, 1780, when he re- 
signed and was succeeded by Col. Elias 
Dayton, who remained in command un- 
til the close of the war. On Septem- 
ber 21, 1781, the brigade landed on 
James River, Virginia, and was em- 
ployed in all the labor of the siege, and 
was present at the surrender of York- 
town, which occurred October 19, 1781. 

Although the surrender of Cornwallis 
was the practical end of the war, hos- 
tilities did not cease until April 109, 
1783. The men of “ Jersey Line” were 
discharged November 3, 1783, after a 
war which had lasted for over eight 
years, 

In addition to the troops already men- 
tioned as furnished by New Jersey to 
comply with requisitions from Con- 
gress, the State sent many other rep- 
resentatives, first and foremost a regi- 
ment, Col. Oliver Spencer, which is 
often referred to as the “Fifth Battal- 
ion Jersey Line ;” second, members for 
organizations of other States; “ For- 
man’s Regiment,” recruited mostly 
from Maryland; “Lee’s Legion,” Vir- 
ginia; “Hazen’s Regiment” (Second 
Canadian); “Lamb’s Artillery” (Sec- 
ond Regiment Artillery Continental 
Army); “Shelden’s Regiment, Light 
Dragoons ;”’ “ Fourth Regiment, Light 
Dragoons ;” “Baldwin’s Regiment of 
Artificers,” “Moylan’s Regiment,” 
“Livingston’s Regiment,” ‘Sappers 
and Miners,” “ Congress’ Own Regi- 
ment,” “German Regiment,” “ Pulaski 
Regiment,” “Invalid Corps,” “ Baylor’s 
Light Dragoons,” and the Commander- 
in-Chief’s Guard, sometimes called 
“The Life Guard” or “ Washington’s 
Body Guard.” 

This guard was a distinct organiza- 
tion of picked men, numbering 180. Its 
first captain was Caleb Gibbs, of Rhode 
Island, afterwards succeeded by William 
Colfax, of New Jersey. Every State was 
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represented ; its motto was, “Conquer or 
die.” The principal requirement for its 
members was “they must be American- 
born.” 

Besides all the foregoing, New Jersey 
furnished some 10,000 “State Troops ” 
for home defense, because this State, 
by reason of its situation on the coast, 
and its position between the centérs 
in possession of the enemy, was con- 
tinually open to incursions of British 
troops and the ravages of refugees and 
Indians. It was also the theater of many 
battles, skirmishes and forage expedi- 
tions, greatly to the annoyance of the 
inhabitants, as well as dangerous to the 
established government. The militia 
took active part and performed good 
service in the fights at Quinton’s Bridge, 
Hancock’s Bridge, Three Rivers, Con- 
necticut Farms and Van Nest’s Mills ; 
while at the battles of Long Island, 
Trenton, Assunpink, Princeton, Ger- 
mantown, Springfield and Monmouth 
they performed efficient service in sup- 
porting the Continental line. I must 
leave these interesting old records, how- 


ever, with the bare mention already 
made. 

After the end of the war we read 
nothing in regard to the militia until 
1794, When the Pennsylvania insurrec- 
tion, commonly called “The Whisky 
Insurrection,” occurred. In the year 
1791 the Congress of the United States 
passed laws laying certain duties upon 
all distilled liquors and on the stills in 
which the spirits were manufactured. 
The inhabitants of Western Pennsyl- 
rania had more stills and made more 
whisky than the same number of 
people in any other part of the country. 
The new tax greatly affected their in- 
terests, and they organized in several 
counties to resist its collection. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1794 an attack was 
made on a deputy inspector of the 
United States, and afterwards on the 
chief inspector. Several persons were 
killed and wounded, a general spirit of 
lawlessness prevailed, and the civil law 
and authorities were powerless. In 
May, 1794, Congress had passed an act 
calling upon the several States to take 
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effectual measures to properly organize, 
arm and equip, and hold in readiness to 
march at a moment’s notice, 80,000 
effective militia. New Jersey’s con- 
tingent was 4,318. 

Local laws were passed to carry the 
Act into immediate effect, and proper 
details of men were made. The details 
thus made assembled at the rendezvous 
at Trenton and were mustered into the 
service of the United States for three 
months. Thecavalry were mustered in, 
September 14th, and on the 17th crossed 
the Delaware. The artillery were mus- 
tered in onthe 20th; the infantry on the 
2oth, 21st, 24th, 26th, 27th and 2oth. 
The artillery and first detachment of in- 
fantry crossed into Pennsylvania, Sep- 
tember 22d. The whole brigade was 
reviewed by the President of the United 
States at Carlisle. After all the troops 
from the different States had been as- 
sembled there, the army marched to 
Pittsburg. Gov. Henry Lee, of Virginia, 
was appointed by the President to the 
command. From this time on, many ar- 
rests were made, and finally the whiskey 
men, overawed by the approach of such 
a large body of effective troops, suc- 
cumbed and surrendered. |The army 
commenced its return march, November 
21, 1794. The New Jersey militia was 
discharged at Trenton, December 23, 24 
and 25,1794. During this time the Gov- 
ernor, Richard Howell, as Commander- 
in-chief of the New Jersey militia, was in 
the field and commanded the right wing 
of the army; Brig.-Gen. Anthony Wal- 
ton White commanded the cavalry; Ma- 
jor-Gen. Frederick Frelinghusyen com- 
manded the van of the army ; Brig.-Gen. 
Joseph Bloomfield commanded the New 
Jersey brigade. Total number of officers 
and men who marched: 1 governor and 
staff, 1 major-general and staff, 2 briga- 
dier-generals and staffs; cavalry, 51 of- 
ficers and 497 men; artillery, 8 officers 
and 76 men; infantry, 110 officers and 
1,436 men. The rest of the 4,318 were 
not called for, as they were not needed. 
Again history repeated itself, and after 
this short, bloodless campaign in West- 
ern Pennsylvania the militia of the State 
remained in statu guo until the troubles 
with Great Britain which culminated in 
the war of 1812. 

On April 25, 1812, a general order was 
issued by the Adjutant-General of the 
State to provide a force of 5,000 men, the 
quota of New Jersey in the coming war, 


as called for by Congress, April roth. 
The following were detailed: 1 major- 
general and 2 aids, 3 brigadier-generals 
and a staff of 12 (surgeons, quartermas- 
ters, etc.) ; artillery, 3 captains, 6 lieuten- 
ants, 160 non-commissioned officers and 
privates ; cavalry, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 2 
majors, 4 captains, 8 lieutenants, 4 cor- 
nets, 1 surgeon, 1 adjutant, 1 paymaster, 
I quartermaster and 227 non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates ; infantry, 6 
lieutenant-colonels, 12 majors, 6 adju- 
tants, 6 paymasters, 6 quartermasters, 6 
surgeons, 57 captains, 57 lieutenants, 57 
ensigns and 3,950 non-commissioned offi- 
cers and privates. Maj.-Gen. Benjamin 
Ludlow commanded the New Jersey 
quota, Of this total number of 5,000, 1,000 
were detailed to guard a portion of the 
coast. Rifle corps began to organize, and 
the Adjutant-General reported, “ These 
will be particularly useful, as it shows 
that the military spirit is reviving.” Note 
well the last word “ reviving.” Itshowed 
that the military spirit was at a low ebb 
and needed something startling to gal- 
vanize it into life. Uniformed companies 
of the militia, to the number of 2,370 men, 
were called out by order of the Governor, 
as Commander-in-chief, November 16th, 
“to be in readiness for the defence of the 
State.” There was “general readiness 
and zeal to comply with the wishes of 
the Executive.” 

More of the militia was called out, 
April 17, 1813, but their service was 
short, and they (those ordered out under 
this call) were discharged, September 15, 
1813. 

Let me quote from the general order, 
calling for more troops, issued July 14, 
1814: 

“The Commander-in-chief thinks it his 
duty to remind the militia of New Jer- 
sey that the crisis calls for a manifesta- 
tion of public virtue. The events of the 
war in Europe have left America to again 
contend singly with the British Empire. 
Theeyes of the world are upon us. Let 
us convince the enemy that the moment 
he lands on our shore, he will be met by 
freemen in arms, able and willing to de- 
fend theircountry. Thecitizens of New 
Jersey were among the first in our glori- 
ous struggle for National Independence, 
and in the formation of our National 
Government. They will not be last in 
arms to maintain what they have so he- 
roically contributed to achieve and 
wisely to establish.” 
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On August 12th 5,000 of the militia as- gen 


sembled in answer to this call. 

The following table will show the or- 
ganization and service of the New Jer- 
sey troops, called out to fill her quota (as 
established by Congress) during the 
war, and does not include “ State troops” 

BRIG.-GEN. WILLIAM COLFAX. 
(Formerly captain of Washington’s Life Guard during 
the Revolution.) | 
me Jackson (regt.), Sept. 17, "12, dis. Nov. 20,712. 


L - ol. Jas. Abraham (regt.), June 16, ’13,dis. Sept.18, ’ "13. 
Colonel “J. Seward (regt.), Sept. 5, "I4y dis. Dec. 9, 14. 
Maj, J. Andruss (battalion), Aug. 13, "T4y dis. Dec. 8, "14. 
Col. J. Frelinghuysen (regt.), Sept. 19) 14, dis. Dec. 2, ’14. 


Col. John Dodd (regiment), Sept. 1, ’14, dis. Dec. 7, ’14. 
BRIG.-GEN. EBENEZER ELMER. 
(A soldier of the Revolution.) 


Maj. William Potter (battl.), April 26,’ 13, US. Oct. 32, °23. 
Liet ay “Cc ol. J. L. Howell (regt.), Sept. 22, ’14, dis. Jan. 6,” 15- 
Maj. S. J. Reed (battalion), Sept. 19, ’14, dis. Dec. 22, ’14. 


A portion of the New Jersey troops 
served under Brig.-Gen. Armstrong, U. 
S. A., at Fort Richmond, S.I., at Poules 
Hook (now Jersey City) and at Sandy 
Hook, for the defense of New York; a 
part were stationed at Billingsport and 
Cape May for the defence of Philadel- 
phia ; the rest were scattered. The last 
service was in January, 1815, except that 
of five separate companies “ prepared for 
actual service on any sudden emergen- 

y ;” these were called out several times 
and were finally discharged during Feb- 
ruary, 1815; they had volunteered “ for 
the protection of the maritime frontier.” 

The New Jersey militia was in no reg- 
ular battle during the war. From this 
time till the Mexican War, I can find no 
records of interesting events in the New 
Jersey militia. I suppose there were the 
regular “training days,” where fun and 
frolic prevailed, but certainly there were 
no regular drills and no discipline. 

The troops furnished by New Jersey 
for the Mexican War were few: Compa- 
nies “E,” “G” and “H,” Tenth United 
States Infantry, numbering 300 men, and 
the “ New Jersey Battalion,’ "under com- 
mand of Lieut.-Col. Dickinson W oodruff, 
four companies, 400 men. These troops 
served throughout the war as United 
States troops, and had no separate his- 
tory as militia, 

We have now come to the time of the 
Rebellion—the time within the memory 
of most of our readers. We leave the 
ante bellum days with regret, for it is 
With pleasure that we look over, touch 
and read the old records of the doings of 
our forefathers, and thrill with delight 
at the thoughts of their heroic daring— 
which secured for us and for the world 
the best government that ever existed. 
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AROUND THE WORLD WITH WHEEL AND CAMERA. 


BY FRANK G. 


LENZ, 


Continued. 


T would require more than usual 
strength of will, or want of patriot- 
ism, if any cyclist having come 
within so reasonable a distance of 

Niagara as Buffalo, should turn aside 
and pass by his majesty without even 
the formality of a visit, and still less is 
it to be presumed that I, on my way to 
see the wonders of other lands, should 
be so regardless or careless of its claims 
as to omit adding its memory to my 
stock of comparisons. So on the morn- 
ing of June roth I set my face toward 
the Falls, with eighteen members of the 
Press Cycling Club, from their club- 
house on Delaware avenue, as escort. 
We started at 10 o’clock by the Military 
road, and soon reached Tonawanda, ten 
miles from Buffalo. The road is clay all 
of the way, but is good riding in dry 
weather. 

Tonawanda is a great lumber center 

and canal town. More canal-boats are 


tied up there than I saw all the way from 
Albany. The Erie Canal follows the 
banks of the Niagara River from Buf- 
falo to Tonawanda, then winds its way 
Eastward to Albany, some 300 miles, It 
is the longest operating canal in the 
United States. The road from Tona- 
wanda through La Salle to Niagara 
Falls, twelve miles, affords excellent 
riding along the banks of the Niagara 
River. Just before reaching the Niagara 
the mist from the Falls is visible and 
has the appearance of a small, white, 
fleecy cloud clinging to the earth. As 
one draws nearer, the thunderous voice 
of the cataract is heard, gradually in- 
creasing in power. 

The Press Cycling wheelmen returned 
by boat to Buffalo, making the welkin 
ring with hearty cheers as their steamer 
left her wharf. 

In the afternoon, in company with Mr. 
Denicke, of the Knickerbocker Wheel- 
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men of New York, I visited the world- 
renowned Niagara Falls—the wonder 
and pride of America. The first view 
upon entering the park is from Prospect 
Point and embraces the entire Falls to 
the Canadian side—a full mile. From 
here the road leads to the Goat Island 
Bridge, where a splendid view is ob- 
tained of the Rapids above the Falls, the 
water churning and boiling over rocks 
in its mad race for the precipice, rush- 
ing at a speed of thirty miles an hour 
before making its final plunge. 

Goat Island is the largest of all, and 
connects by foot-bridges with Luna 
Island and the Three Sister Islands. 
The Spiral Biddel stairs are erected on 
Goat Island, giving access to the Cave 
of the Winds. Procuring waterproof 
suits, which gave us the appearance of 
Esquimaux, we were ready to go under 
the Falls with the guide, not dreaming 
of what a strange sensation we were to 
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leading us step by step over the slimy 
rocks through the most dangerous place 
I was everin. It seemed an hour when 
it was really a few minutes, and when we 
issued from the other side a sigh of re- 
lief went up. Following the foot-walk, 
we were soon back at the starting-point. 
We donned our dry clothes and were all 
delighted with the experience, danger- 
ous though it may be. 

The next wonder to look at is the 
Whirlpooi Rapids, two miles below the 
Falls,where the water rushes along twen- 
ty-seven miles an hour between two high 
cliffs. The stream is supposed to be 300 
feet deep, and goes seething and foam- 
ing down, whirling itself higher in the 
center of the river than on the banks, 
and throwing the spray twenty and thir- 
ty feet high. Here is where Capt. Webb 
was drowned, and it seems madness for 
a human being to attempt to get through 
such a perilous passage. 





TEN MINUTES’ REST AT A RAVINE. 


experience. I being first, and expecting 
only a little shower-bath, boldly stepped 
on the small stairway which leads down 
the back of the Falls. Each step down, 
the wind and spray increased, dashing 
inour faces. Reaching the bottom, we 
found it difficult to breathe, and I felt as 
if I would choke. The others were fol- 
lowing. The guide now took our hands, 
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The next morning I started for Can- 
ada. Reaching the new Suspension 
Bridge, I procured a receipt for my 
wheel, camera and luggage from the 
U.S. Customs officer, to be shown at De- 
troit when re-entering the United States. 
Thinking all was straight sailing now, | 
passed over the bridge, taking a last look 
at the Falls. At the Canadian end of the 
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bridge, to my surprise, I was stopped 
by the Canadian Customs officer, who 
wanted 30 per cent. duty on my wheel, 
but upon producing my passports and 
letter from Hon, James G. Blaine I was 
allowed to pass free. Many efforts have 
been made by wheelmen in the United 
States and Canada to adjust this matter 
of duty upon wheels in touring, but all 
to no avail. 

Following along the cliffs of Niagara 
River, I reached Clifton, where I ex- 
changed twenty dollars into Canadian 
currency, and then pushed on over a 
poor, sandy road to St. David village, 
where I struck the Queenstown stone 
road, which wasin excellent condition to 





shelter. It is hard to say what became 
of the three tourists. 

This section is a great fruit-raising 
country, strawberries being the chief 
product at present, retailing at the re- 
markable figure of seven quarts for 
twenty-five cents. Near Stony Creek I 
met two farmers, each with a load of In- 
dians from the Grand River Reservation. 
These Indians are brought in to pick the 
strawberries for almost nothing. Near- 
ing Hamilton, Lake Ontario and the bay 
are visible to the right. The country 
rises in cliffs to the left, making a pic- 
turesque view. I was glad indeed to 
reach Hamilton at 8:30 p. M. (fifty miles 
from Niagara Falls), covered with mud 
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St. Catherines. In the afternoon I con- 
tinued onward from Jordan to Beans- 
ville. The weather was now getting 
very warm, and I was caught in three 
thunderstorms before reaching shelter. 
The stone road running through 
Grimsby and Stony Creek to Ham- 
ilton, was now transformed into a 
mud road, making very slow work for 
the bicycle. Near Grimsby I overtook 
a queer ‘combination of tourists: one 
was an Italian organ-grinder, another a 
scissors-grinder, and the third an um- 
brella mender. They informed me that 
they were from New York and were 
going West. After leaving them an- 
other rain-storm came up. I happened 
to be near a barn, to which I ran for 


and soaked to the skin from the showers 
of the afternoon. This road in dry 
weather is one of the finest in Canada. 

Some of the Hamilton Bicycle Club 
called on me in the evening. Their or- 
ganization boasts one hundred and twen- 
ty-five members and is one of the promi- 
nent clubs of Canada, Mr. A. W. Palmer, 
one amateur champion of Canada, being 
amember. The Ramblers’ Bicycle Club 
is another very progressive club of the 
“ Ambitious City.” 

In the morning it was raining again. 
At four o’clock in the afternoon, Mr. A. 
W. Palmer accompanied me a few miles 
toward Burlington, on my way to Toron- 
to, one of the largest cities in Canada, 
and one I was very anxious to see. 
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We left Hamilton by the Lake Shore 
road, which was simply one pool of water 
and mud, there being no drains to the 
road whatever. At Burlington —eight 
miles east—I was content to stop for 
the night, and wait until the roads should 
dry before pushing on. 

Next morning the sun beamed bright 
and warm and in a few hours the red 
mud and sand had dried enough to ride. 
Still following the Lake Shore Road, 
riding the grass and side path, I reached 
Oakville. The road for these ten miles 
is a poor, sandy stretch, at times run- 
ning within twenty-five feet of the 
waters of Lake Ontario, while the green 
bank makes a gradual rise back into the 
interior, giving it the appearance of a 
good-sized hill. Now and then a lake 
steamer hove in sight, and marvelously 
disappeared again. The scenery along 
the lake is very picturesque and fascin- 
ating. 

The lake shore road from Oakville to 
Toronto is very poor and sandy, so I 
was advised to turn north three miles 
to Postville, then follow the clay road 
north-eastward through Springville to 
Cookville. From here to Toronto is an 
old macadamized road. In some places 
it has been sadly neglected, wagon-wheel 
ruts eighteen inches apart extending 
across the road, and only by the closest 
attention to steering can a wheelman 
avoid a fall. Then again some short 
stretches are excellent, and on nearing 
Toronto the road is in a fine condition. 
This road is from three to four miles 
back from the lake, and commands a 
glimpse now and then of the water, 
which has the appearance from the dis- 
tance of being higher than the land. 
The country is rolling, with now and 
then a small ravine through which a 
stream passes and empties into the lake. 
These streams are crossed by rude wood- 
en bridges. Reaching the city limits of 
Toronto, I found the hotel still three 
milesaway. The paving is mostly cedar 


THE CAMP OF THE CANADIAN VOLUNTEER MILITIA. 
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blocks, which makes a very good pave- 
ment when first put down, but after five 
or six years of constant traffic the street 
becomes very rough. 

Though comparatively a young city, 
Toronto has a population of nearly 
200,000, and extends over an area of 
twenty-eight square miles from Lake 
Ontario back into the country. The 
buildings are mostly two and three 
stories high, but several more imposing 
structures are noticeable. 

In the evening Dr. P. E Doolittle, one 
of the oldest riders in Canada, kindly 
piloted me to the places of interest, 
showing me the fine residences of Rose- 
dale, Bloor, Jarvis and Sherbourne 
streets, the beautifully shaded Queen’s 
Park, the imposing new Parliament and 
University buildings, the Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor’s residence, and many other places 
of interest too numerous to mention. 

Toronto has several bicycle clubs and 
about one hundred lady riders. The two 
principal clubs are the Toronto and Wan- 
derers, the latter having a membership 
of about one hundred, among whom are 
Mr. Marshall Wells and Harry Nash, 
the racing men. 

The Torontos have a finely-furnished 
club-house on one of the fashionable 
avenues and about two hundred mem- 
bers. Mr. Chas. Lailey is president and 
Mr. E. B. Rychman, secretary. Among 
their fast racing men are W. M. Carmen, 
Wm. Hyslop, E. J. P. Smith, and D. Na- 
smith. 

Chas. Lavender of the Comet Cycle 
Co., Dr. P. E. Doolittle and F. Camp- 
bell, the old-time racing men, have 
retired from the racing path, but are as 
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enthusiastic as ever. There are also 
some newly organized clubs, the most 
promising being the Athenaeum and 
Royal Canadian. I also had the pleas- 
ure of meeting one of the oldest wheel- 
men in America, Mr. H. S. Tibbs, ex- 
president of the Canadian Wheelmen’s 
Association, also one of the first mem- 
bers of the L. A. W., his number being 
No. 9. This gentleman imported a bi- 
cycle in 1877, just a month before Col. 
A. A. Pope imported his machine. He 
was one of the organizers of the Mon- 
treal Bicycle Club in 1878, the second 
bicycle club to be formed in America. 

The next afternoon, June 23d, I re- 
turned to Hamilton over the same road 
I traversed the day before. The clay 
end of the road had nearly all become 
dry in the last twenty-four hours, and 
I easily reached Hamilton, forty-five 
miles, in six hours. 

Messrs. G. R. Lloyd and James Val- 


mianufactories are located in Brantford, 
including a bicycle factory, which sells 
wheels throughout the Dominion. The 
city was, in former years, a favorite 
summering-point for Southerners; the 
river and canal afford boating and ca- 
noeing facilities, and there are several 
attractive camping points within easy 
reach, notably Cedar Glen. In the after- 
noon the Rev. A. W. Richardson and 
Messrs. F. A. Howard and T. F. Best, 
accompanied me as far as the town of 
Burford. The road is mainly gravel, 
and nearly level, though in some places 
sand predominates. After passing Cath- 
cart and Eastwood, the road steadily 
improves until the bustling little town 
of Woodstock is reached. This place is 
one of the liveliest centres of sport in 
Canada, and boasts a number of fine 
athletes and enthusiastic wheelmen. A 
longer stay in Woodstock would no 
doubt have been most enjoyable, but I 
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MY FIRST VIEW OF THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO. 


lance, of the Hamilton Bicycle Club, 
accompanied me for a short distance 
west, bidding me farewell on top of 
what they termed “The Mountain,’— 
a low ridge running parallel with Lake 
Ontario, Pushing forward I gained a 
macadamized road crossing a rolling 
country, and which finally led me 
through Ancaster and to the city of 
Brantford, prettily situated on the 
Grand River, twenty-four miles from 
my starting-point. Several extensive 
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was eager to move forward and pushed 
on to Ingersoll, ten miles farther west, 
where I decided to pass the night, 
having wheeled sixty-one miles. 

The farming through this section 
changes to wheat, oats and rye. Every- 
where is field after field of these grains, 
It is also quite a wool-growing country, 
the sheep taking entire possession of 
the road and usually waiting for the 
last moment before running aside to let 
one ride by. 
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Next morning I wheeled on to Lon- 
don by way of Thamesford. The Cana- 
dian Volunteer Militia were encamped 
on the outskirts of the city, so I decided 
to visit the grounds in the afternoon. 
There were some 2,o00 men in all. The 
infantry looked grand in their bright 
red coats and white helmets. Some- 
times, in place of the helmet, they wore 
a Scotch cap called a “glengary.” The 
cavalry have black uniforms with gold 
cord across their breasts, and white hel- 
mets. The officers have black uniforms 
and make a very neat appearance. 

London is a good-sized, well-built in- 
terior city. The streets are paved with 
cedar blocks, as is the rule in most 
Canadian towns. The wheelmen here 
are very friendly, the Forest City Bi- 
cycle Club and the Y. M.C. A. being 
the principal clubs of the city. The 
most prominent riders are I. A. Tune 
and the Milne Brothers. 

In company with I. A. Tune, the next 
morning we left London over an excel- 
lent gravel road through Lambeth and 
Fife Stakes to Shedden. Here Mr. Tune 
returned home. Wheeling on alone via 
Iona, I reached Wallacetown in time for 
dinner. So far the roads were good 
and level, but for the next eighteen 
miles to Clearville, the going was poor, 
almost all sand. The pneumatic, how- 
ever, ran very well over the rough 
places on the side of the road where 
the sand was not too deep. 

The weather now improved. A cool 
breeze from Lake Erie fanned my face, 
and beautiful green fields on all sides 
and a good gravel road made it delight- 
ful wheeling. Every now and then a 
fine view can be had of Lake Erie from 
the road. Such is the ride from Clear- 
ville through Morpeth and Troy to 
Blenheim. Blenheim being the largest 
town since leaving London, sixty-five 
miles east, I decided to stay over for 
the night. 

On waking next morning I found the 
rain falling incessantly, which banished 
my idea of reaching Detroit, now only 
seventy-two miles away, that day. Near 
noon the weather cleared off and the 
sun shone brightly. The gravel roads 
not being much affected by rain, I 
pushed on through Buckhorn, Deal- 
town and Port Almo to Wheatley. 
These are all small villages, Dealtown, 
being the smallest, consisting of two 
houses. One was the hotel, and the 


other a farm house. The road here is 
level, running within a stone’s throw of 
the lake. When I left Blenheim the 
wind was blowing rather strong in my 
face, and on riding west, it arose to a 
regular hurricane. Reaching Leaming- 
ton (thirty-eight miles) I was com- 
pletely exhausted from driving my 
wheel against this terrific wind. 

The next morning I pushed on to 
Ruthven, where the road turns north 
two miles to Olinda, leaving Lake Erie 
to the south. Near Cottam I came 
upon two wheelmen taking their morn- 
ing meal by the roadside. They were 
E. A. Walton, of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
H. J. Lyman, a native of Honolulu, who 
were taking a tour East to Montreal and 
New York. 

Bidding them farewell, I sped on 
through Cottam to Essex Centre. Near 
here I was beset by a large Newfound- 
land dog, that came tearing toward me 
like aroaring lion. Bending over in the 
saddle, I quickened my pace, and made 
straight for him, and managed to scare 
him aside, but he turned and made for 
me again on my right side, and almost 
reached my leg. I at last succeeded in 
out-distancing him, but not without be- 
ing somewhat frightened, and wishing 
that I had had my Smith & Wesson re- 
volver, presented to me by the Keystone 
Bicycle Club, of Pittsburg. From Es- 
sex Centre to Windsor—seventeen miles 
—is excellent riding, and I felt proud, 
indeed, to reach the boundary of the 
Land of the Free again. Crossing the 
ferry to Detroit, the United States Cus- 
toms officers allowed me to pass when I 
produced my receipts. 

The road from London to Windsor, 
one hundred and thirty-seven miles, I 
have never seen equaled for level road, 
it being fine for almost the entire dis- 
tance. The Canadian farmer is not quite 
so friendly to wheelmen as is his Amer- 
ican cousin. This is, no doubt, caused 
by so few wheelmen passing through, 
that they have not learned the rights of 
riders yet. 

Detroit is one of the largest manufac- 
turing cities of the United States. The 
people are also one of the most sport- 
loving class in the country. Mr. John 
Owen, Jr., the champion sprinter, lives 
here ; also William C. Rands, the ama- 
teur wheelman, who holds the twenty- 
five-mile road record. The streets are 
nicely laid out, and very wide. One of 
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the busiest places in the daytime is City 
Hall Square. One of the features on the 
streets are many of the old-fashioned 
“ bone-shakers,” manufactured here, and 
sold very cheap. The small messenger 
boys ride them around on their errands, 
propelling them by the pedals, then again 
by digging their heels into the ground 
and pushing them along. There are 
about fifty of them in use, and they 
make a ridiculous appearance as they 
go trundling down the streets. 

The pride of Detroit is Belle Isle, a 
beautiful shaded drive and park in the 
middle of the Detroit River, connected 
with the city by asubstantial iron bridge. 
The drive-ways are graveled, making a 
great resort for wheelmen. The flower 
beds, benches and rustic bridges are all 
arranged very artistically, making a 
beautiful place to spend a pleasant after- 
noon or evening. 

Detroit is also a great wheeling town. 
The L. A. W. meet of 1891 was held 
here. The principal club is the Detroit 
Wheelmen, the well-known A. H. Grif- 
fith—known everywhere as “Griff ’"— 
being president, and Joseph M. Bresler 
vice-president. Mr. Bresler is also chief 
consul of the Michigan Division L. A. W. 

Next day, at two in the afternoon, in 
company with the famous tourist, Clar- 
ence H. Smith, and several other of the 
Detroit wheelmen, we started westward 
out Michigan avenue for Ypsilanti. Bid- 
ding them all good-bye on the outskirts 
of the city, I rode over a fair gravel 
road through Dearborn and Wayne, 
passing St. Joseph’s Retreat and the 
Wayne County Asylum, two magnifi- 
cent institutions. On nearing Ypsilanti 
the large dome-shaped stone water- 
tower of the town becomes visible on 
the hillside formiles. Mr.William Frank, 
of the Ann Arbor Wheelmen, was here 
waiting for me, and we pushed on to- 
gether for Ann Arbor. 

Ann Arbor contains the largest uni- 
versity in the United States, covering 
an area of forty acres. In 1891 there 
were some three thousand students, and 
six hundred and ninety-eight graduated, 
of which three hundred and ten were 
law students. 

It again rained during the night, and 
it was late in the morning when I pro- 
ceeded on my way to Chelsea over the 
old territorial road. It was very muddy, 
very little gravel being used. From 
Chelsea to Grass Lake, eleven miles, is 
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one stretch of sand. In dry weather 
this would be almost unridable, but for- 
tunately the rain beat it down so that I 
progressed fairly well with the pneu- 
matic. Continuing on to Jackson, quite 
a large city, the road is better. Here I 
remained for the night, after making 
thirty-eight miles from Ann Arbor. 
The country west of Ann Arbor is 
somewhat rolling. 

With an escort of fifteen wheelmen 
from Jackson, I started next morning 
for Spring Arbor, the wheelmen return- 
ing four miles from the city. From 
Spring Arbor to Concord the road is 
sandy. Passing a country school near 
this village, the scholars simply vacated 
the rooms pell-mell in order to see me 
go by, regardless of the teacher. The 
road continues sandy through Homer 
and Butler to Quincey, but from that 
beautiful village the road to Coldwater 
is fine. 

Meeting V. L. Nettleton and W. D. 
Bannet at Coldwater, we pushed on to- 
gether for a few miles. The road now 
became almost impassable ; sometimes 
the machine and its rider would fall 
helplessly to the ground, owing to the 
amount of sand. It was only by riding 
on the grass and an occasional side-path 
that I could progress at all. Reaching 
Bronson, fifty-seven miles from Jackson, 
I concluded it was enough for the day, 
as much of this was walking. It seems 
strange that through this section of 
Michigan the roads should be so poor. 
The best class of farmers are here, liv- 
ing in fine houses, having large barns 
and immense farms, working nothing 
but the most modern agricultural ma- 
chines, always having large crops ; they 
haul their immense loads of wheat, oats 
and corn over miserable sand roads to 
the railroad for shipment. The wear 
and tear on vehicles and horses must 
be something tremendous over such 
roads. 

Their mode of road work is sickening. 
Scraping the sand, weeds and grass from 
each side of the road, all is thrown ina 
heap in the centre, to be beaten down 
by wagon wheels. This is the result of 
allowing farmers to work out their road 
tax. The next morning I continued over 
the same kind of sand road to Sturgis. 
Pushing on three miles it began raining, 
making it necessary for me to stop at a 
farm house for three hours. After the 
rain I succeeded in reaching Elkhart, 
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Indiana, via White Pigeon, Mottville and 
Bristol. At Mottville the road follows 
along the banks of the St. Joseph River. 
The country now becomes almost a per- 
fect plain. Beautiful, large farms of to- 
matoes, corn and oats everywhere. Near 
the boundary line of Indiana there are 
many small streams, which are crossed 
by low, wooden bridges. These small 
streams empty into small lakes. Bristol 
is just south of the Michigan line, and I 
was glad, indeed, to get into Indiana, 
where they at least take care of their 
main roads. 

I hardly reached Elkhart when an- 
other tremendous rainstorm came up. 
This was a remarkable season every- 
where for rain. Ever since leaving 
New York I ran the gauntlet almost 
every other day, many times getting 
wet to the skin. 

It continued raining next morning un- 
til nearly noon. In company with four 
of the Elkhart wheelmen, I wheeled 
through Osceola and Mishawaka to 
South Bend. Mishawaka and South 
Bend are connected by an electric 
street railway. The road still contin- 
ues along the banks of the St. Joseph 
River, which was now overflowing its 
banks, owing to the recent very heavy 
rains. 

The wheelmen at South Bend had 
mostly left for the race meets at Goshen 
and Springfield, Illinois, so pushing on 
I reached New Carlisle for the night. 

Anxious to reach Chicago next day, 
the 4th of July, I started at 5 a.m. 
for La Porte, fourteen miles, over a 
rolling road of gravel and sand. Meet- 
ing some of the La Porte wheelmen 
they informed me that nearly all the 
country and roads thirty miles south 
of Chicago were submerged by water 
from the recent rains. Being impossi- 
ble to reach Chicago by road, they 
advised me to ride the path between 
the tracks of the Michigan Central 
Railroad to Chicago, forty-five miles. 
Leaving La Porte by the Chicago road 
I went directly west to Otis and Ches- 
terton to Porter. The road is rolling, 
good gravel, and winds its way in many 
places through the wild forests. 

Taking the Michigan Central gravel 
path I was soon rolling along toward 
Chicago, the great city of the West. 
Sometimes there were large, loose 
stones on the path, but still this was 
better than riding the deep sand on the 


road, which could be seen from the 
railroad track. From Porter to Ham- 
mond, twenty-four miles, is a wild 
country with very few inhabitants living 
along the line. Before reaching Ham- 
mond the country was inundated for 
miles. Fence posts connected by barb 
wire were floating about everywhere. 
The water in some places was not more 
than three feet from the railroad track. 

Such was also the case at Pullman, 
where are the greatest car shops in the 
country. In fact the water had risen 
quite close up to the outskirts of Chi- 
cago. 

The first things seen on nearing Chi- 
cago were some tremendous structures, 
the main buildings of the World's Fair, 
which promises to eclipse any exposi- 
tion ever held in any country on the 
globe. Meeting a wheelman, he ad- 
vised me to leave the tracks at Sixty- 
seventh street. Here was a good road 
to Washington Park. Passing through 
the park there was an immense crowd 
of visitors, and many wheelmen and 
lady riders sprinkled among the turn- 
out of vehicles, numbers having flags 
and bunting decorating their wheels in 
honor of the day. 

Riding through this crowd of vehicles 
and people, with my tremendous lug- 
gage on my wheel and knapsack on my 
back, I naturally created interest on all 
sides, bringing forth many remarks, to 
which I had become accustomed by 
this time. Washington Park is prob- 
ably one of the finest in the world for 
the display of blossoms, flowers being 
planted in such a way as to represent a 
roll of carpet partially unrolled, also a 
sun-dial, a calendar which is changed 
each day, the earth with the continents 
planted thereon, and many other flower 
beds too numerous to mention. 

Passing through the park to Michigan 
avenue, a beautiful residential thorough- 
fare of the city, I at last reached the 
heart of the city on the shores of Lake 
Michigan, after wheeling seventy-nine 
miles for the day. The hands of the 
clock at the Grand: Pacific Hotel point- 
ed to the hour of 6:35 p.m. when I 
dismounted. This made my time from 
New York City just three hours and 
thirty-five minutes longer than one 
month, twenty days of which was the 
actual riding time, and the total dis- 
tance covered from New York to Chi- 
cago was 1,131 miles. 











HEN, in 1763, the wily Objib- 
way secured possession of Fort - 


Michilimackinac and massacred 

its British garrison, the game 
“ Bagataway,” through the medium of 
which he accomplished his purpose, was 
hardly as popular among the English- 
speaking nations as its lineal descendant, 
the Canadian national game, lacrosse, is 
at the present time. This is the first 
match we find recorded in history, but 
from the many points of similarity be- 
tween lacrosse and the ancient Celtic 
game, hurley, devotees of the game may 
be found ardent enough to believe that 
lacrosse sticks formed part of the fur- 
nishings of the Ark. 

Antiquity is only suggested here, how- 
ever, in connection with lacrosse to show 
to what daring lengths a man will go in 
singing the praises of his game, and as 
writers on other field sports generally 
commence by quoting from black-letter 
tomes of medizeval ages in which they 
have found traces of their particular 
game, it is intended to intimate that 
lacrosse is without a peer even in the 
dim and mystic past, as it is in the 
present age, and as it will be in futurity 
if the world does not degenerate. 

However this may be, up to the year 
1860 lacrosse was a game comparatively 
unknown outside of a few Indian tribes 
in Canada, notably the Caughnawagas, 
a portion of the Iroquois nation whose 
reservation is on the bank of the St. 
Lawrence River, at the head of the 
famous Lachine Rapids. On account 
of the proximity of this village to Mont- 
real, that city was the first to take notice 








of the game, and its grand possibilities 
were quickly recognized. 

From a small beginning in Montreal 
the game of lacrosse has, in the last 
thirty years, spread to all quarters of 
the globe. Clubs are now flourishing 
in Australia and New Zealand. In Eng- 
land and Ireland the game is struggling 
with football for supremacy. In the 
United States, New York, Chicago, 
Baltimore, Boston, numerous other cities 
and various universities have their clubs, 
and a championship is competed for 
annually. Within the last few years it 
has been introduced into schools in 
France, and the government has made 
a grant in order to foster and popularize 
it. 

Canada still retains pre-eminence in 
the game, and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific nearly every city, town and vil- 
lage turns out a fair percentage of its 
population as lacrosse players. In the 
two principal cities, Montreal and To- 
ronto, centers perhaps the best lacrosse 
talent in the world, although in Corn- 
wall, Ottawa, St. Catherines, Winnipeg, 
Vancouver, B.C., and New Westminster, 
B. C., many exponents of the game 
worthy of place in the first rank may be 
found, 

The National Amateur Lacrosse As- 
sociation, founded in 1867, has done 
good work in legislating for the game, 
and was, up to five years ago, the only 
organization of the kind in Canada, but 
the number of clubs increased so fast 
and the opening up of the Northwest 
Territories and connection with British 
Columbia made distances so great, that 
other associations became necessary. 
Now the National Association is com- 
posed principally of clubs in Eastern 
Canada. The Canadian Lacrosse As- 
sociation looks after the interests of 
clubs in the western portion of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. Manitoba has an as- 
sociation composed of clubs in the North- 
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west Territories, and the British Colum- 
bian Association takes charge of the 
Pacific Slope. Each of these associa- 
tions regulates contests for champion- 
ships—senior, intermediate, junior and 
district—and the majority of these are 
decided by a season’s competition on a 
series basis, a schedule of the matches 
being arranged before the lacrosse sea- 
son opens. 

Besides keeping track of the various 
championships and settling club dis- 
putes from time to time, the associa- 
tions’ chief duty is stamping out profes 
sionalism, that disease fatal to all sport. 
Lacrosse up to the present time has 
respected the amateur definition. Out- 
side of the Indians, who are now out- 
classed by the whites, there are no pro- 
fesssional lacrosse-players. ‘There are 
many black-listed players, thanks to the 
work of the associations, but these men 
cannot take part in matches, and when 
the brand has been put upon them, 
they become pariahs to the lacrosse 
fraternity. In addition to these asso- 
ciations a league composed of the five 
leading clubs and styled the Canadian 
Lacrosse League, was formed two years 
ago. The members of this league were 
the Montreal and Shamrock clubs of 
Montreal, the Cornwall of Cornwall, 
Ottawa of Ottawa and Toronto of To- 
ronto. The winner of aseries of matches 
between these clubs, it was conceded by 
the lacrosse public of Canada, might 
well be hailed as champion, and they, 
finding that the associations were occu- 
pied in legislating for junior clubs whose 
interests were always made paramount 
to theirs, decided to cut loose and legis- 
late for themselves. The move was a 
good one, and the matches between 
these clubs were always superb exhibi- 
tions of the beauties of the game. 

Unfortunately difference of opinion 
in 1890 caused a split in the league. At 
its organization, after careful considera- 
tion, it was decided to limit the number 
of clubs to five, as home and home 
matches between that number would 
necessitate as much traveling and as 
many matches as amateurs could stand. 
The Capital Club of Ottawa, winner of 
the Intermediate Championship of the 
National Lacrosse Association in 1889, 
was anxious to step into senior rank, 
and during the winter of ’go-’g1, by 
assiduous wire-pulling, managed to per- 
suade Cornwall, Ottawa and Shamrock 





clubs to agree to receive them into the 
league, thus violating the agreement. 

The Montreal and Toronto clubs re- 
fused to vary from the original under- 
standing, and the consequence was dis- 
bandment. Cornwall, Ottawa, Shamrock 
and Capital formed a four-club league 
on the lines of the old one, and Toronto 
and Montreal engaged in a series of 
matches between themselves for a $200 
trophy. . 

Cornwall secured the League Cham- 
pionship and Montreal won the series 
with Toronto, and in the fall the two 
winners met, when Cornwall won. The 
breach succeeded only in lessening the 
public interest in matches, and the bone 
of contention, the Capital Club, did not 
show itself fit for the company it aspired 
to. Early in ’92 the six clubs met, and 
it was decided to revert to the five-club 
league, on condition that the Ottawa 
and Capital clubs should amalgamate. 
In the event of their refusal a four-club 
league was drawn up, dropping both Ot- 
tawa clubs. They, however, came into 
line under the title of “Capital Club of 
Ottawa,” and have put on the field one 
of the strongest lacrosse aggregations 
seen in Canada for years. They have 
suffered but one defeat, that at the 
hands of the Shamrocks in Montreal, a 
defeat they wiped out on their own 
grounds later on, and although the 
Shamrocks are also a very strong com- 
bination, the Capitals are the favorites 
for this year’s championship. Cornwall, 
so long in the van, is third, and the once 
mighty Montreal and Toronto are train- 
ing junior players, and are apparently 
willing to divide last honors, with odds 
in favor of Toronto for the tailpiece. 

The Canadian Lacrosse Association 
in Ontario had a very successful season 
in 1891, the St. Catharines Club coming 
outontop. This year the St. Catherines 
Club, through a quarrel with the asso- 
ciation, has been blacklisted and has 
dropped out, leaving the struggle be- 
tween Stratford, Paris and Niagara 
Falls, all three strong teams, and des- 
tined very probably to be strong oppo- 
nents of the teams of the big league. 

In Manitoba lacrosse has languished, 
probably on account of the efforts to 
boom it in British Columbia. An at- 
tempt is now being made to have one 
or more of the Montreal clubs make a 
trip to Winnipeg and perhaps othe 
points to awaken interest. 
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In British Columbia in 1891 a lively 
season was closed, with the New West- 
minster Club at the top, and this year a 
twelve-match series is being fought out 
between Victoria, Vancouver and New 
Westminster, with the odds in favor of 
Vancouver. The activity is, however, 
unfortunately very unhealthy, as in their 
desire for supremacy they have awak- 
ened strong suspicions that the unwonted 
march of crack lacrosse-players west- 
ward is not for the benefit of their health 
or from a desire to follow the advice of 
the late Horace Greeley. The clubs on 
the Pacific coast are making a mistake, 
one that will not take long to bring 
its evil consequences, and it is a pity 
that their directors are so short-sight- 
ed as to devote their apparently great 
energy in a direction which can only 
result in future harm to our national 
game. 

The idea of giving the British public 
a practical illustration of the beauties of 
lacrosse originated in the mind of Dr. 
Beers of Montreal. It is chiefly owing 
to the same gentleman that the game is 
possessed of the qualities that it has, for 
it was he who, assisted by a few others, 
took hold of the old Indian game, and by 
a set of rules and regulations of their 
compilation made out of it the scientific 
and picturesque sport that it now is. In 
1867, having seen the game established 
as the national game of Canada, the 
doctor’s ambition went further, and in 
1869 he had almost completed arrange- 
ments toward taking a team of players 
over to the mother country, when a spec- 
ulator who had got wind of his inten- 
tion scented a probable fortune in the 
enterprise and forestalled the project by 
taking over to England two teams se- 
lected from Caughnawaga Indians. The 
exhibitions given by them were poorly 
patronized, and the speculator was 
mulcted in a heavy loss. In 1875 Dr. 
Beers again took up the idea and made 
a trip over to spy out the land, and as 
a result the first Canadian lacrosse team 
composed, with one exception, of mem- 
bers of the Montreal Club, accompanied 
by a team of Caughnawaga Indians, 
went over in 1876 and made a tour 
through the United Kingdom. Com- 
mencing at Belfast they played in most 
of the available towns of note in Ireland, 
Scotland and England, and wherever 
they went they left behind them lasting 
impressions of the beauty of the game. 


Clubs sprang up in their wake and the 
majority of them not only still exist, but 
have developed others, and lacrosse has 
taken a firm hold in Great Britain. The 
crowning event of the trip was a com- 
mand which the teams received to play 
before Her Majesty at Windsor Castle, 
where they were not only kindly re- 
ceived, but were individually presented 
to the Queen, and each received from 
the royal hand her photograph and au- 
tograph as a souvenir. Financially the 
members of the team were heavy losers, 
but they were more than compensated 
for this by the hospitable treatment they 
received, by the honors bestowed upon 
them and by the success which attended 
their efforts to make the game popular 
in Great Britain. The teams returned 
to Canada in the fall of 1876, having 
been absent over two months, and from 
that time up to the spring of 1883 Dr. 
Beers worked steadily at the organiza- 
tion of another similar but more ex- 
tended trip. The result of his labors 
was the tour of the Canadian Lacrosse 
Team of 1883. Fifteen players selected 
from the Montreal and Toronto Lacrosse 
Clubs, accompanied by thirteen Caugh- 
nawaga Indians, sailed from Portland 
on May 3d, 1883, and returned via Que- 
bec on August 13th. They played dur- 
ing that time sixty-eight matches: two 
in Portland, seven in Scotland, forty- 
eight in England, five in Ireland, and 
six in Canada. Of these matches, sixty- 
one were against the Indians, four were 
International, and three were against 
Canadians. 

The Canadian team won forty-four, 
the Indians won eleven, and thirteen 
were drawn. 

In the Indian matches there were 452 
games played, of which the Canadians 
won 269 and the Indians 183. In the 
International matches there were thirty- 
seven games played, the Colonials win- 
ning thirty-two and the English and 
Irish players five. 

In Canada ten games were played, the 
“Travelers” scoring six and the “ Stay- 
at-Homes”’ four. 

This makes the number of games won 
by the Canadian team 307, as against 
192 won by their various opponents—a 
grand total of 499 games played. The 
party traveled, in making the tour, 10,646 
miles—5,033 by rail and 5,613 by steam- 
ers. 

As was the case in the previous tour, 
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the expenses were largely in excess of 
the gate receipts, the traveling expenses 
and salaries of the Indians being a heavy 
item, but the individuals of the team 
gladly bore the drain upon their pockets 
in consideration of the magnificent out- 
ing they had, and which could not be 
procured under any other circumstances. 
Royalty patronized the matches on three 

occasions. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales witnessed a match at Hurling- 
ham; Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar 
was present at the game at Southsea ; 
and the Marquis of Lorne, then Gover- 
nor-General of Canada, and the Prin- 
cess Louise welcomed the travelers at 
Quebec on their return. At each of 
these matches the players were pre- 
sented to the distinguished spectators. 
Numerous banquets were given in their 
honor, notably those by the Hurling- 
ham, Empire and London Athletic 
Clubs, in London; the Birmingham 
Athletic Club and Mosely Harriers, in 
Birmingham ; the Provost and Magis- 
trates of the City of Inverness ; and last, 
but by no means least, the "North of 
Ireland Cricket Club and the North of 
Ireland Lacrosse Union, in Belfast. To 
those members who had been over with 
the pioneer team in 1876 the wonderful 
strides made by the game in public 
favor was a revelation. Large lacrosse 
communities were found in London, 
Manchester and Belfast. The game 
had also taken hold at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, and was spreading through 
Yorkshire. A North of England and 
a South of England Lacrosse Associa- 
tion had been formed, as well as the 
Irish Lacrosse Union, with tributary 
associations ; and matches, “ England 
vs. Ireland” and “North vs. South,” 
were of frequent occurrence. 

At Kennington Oval, in London, a 
match was played between Canada and 
the United Kingdom, and, while the 
Canadians were, of course, much supe- 
rior to their opponents, winning by a 
score of twelve to one, it was evident 
that with a little more training in the 
game, the magnificent physique of the 
English and Irish players would make 
them dangerous opponents. Some of 
these players were met again at Man- 
chester, and they then made a much 
better stand; and, in fact, toward the 
end of the tour, in a match against the 
Irishmen at Belfast, the Canadians had 
to extend themselves very considerably 
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to win. The day previous to this match 
the Irishmen had succeeded in beating 
the Indians, who retaliated by beating 
the Canadians, and for a time it looked 
as if Canada was about to lose suprem- 
acy at her national pastime. 

In 1884 an American team made a 
visit to Great Britain and clearly demon- 
strated that the United States had a bet- 
ter grasp of the Canadian game than 
their trans-Atlantic cousins. Thisteam 
was organized under the captaincy of 
H. H. Balch, of New York, assisted by 
Hermann Oelrichs, a gentleman who has 
done a great deal for the game in the 
United States. Mr. Erastus Wiman also 
generously lent his aid to the enterprise, 
in fact guaranteeing expenses. The 
team consisted of fourteen players and 
the captain. The New York Lacrosse 
Club, the Union Lacrosse Club of Bos- 
ton and Princeton University each sup- 
plied three players, while the Druids of 
Baltimore, Yale, Harvardand New York 
Universities, and the Calumet Club of 
Chicago, each sent a representative. 
Before their departure they met and de- 
feated teams representing Yale, Prince- 
ton, Harvard, Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia, as well as a picked team chosen 
from all of them. They sailed on May 
3rd and returned July 6th. The matches 
played and results are as follows : 


Against Cheshire County, at Liverpool, won by 4tor 
Lancashire, * Manchester, 4too 


ba Yorkshire, “ Sheffield, - 8 too 
= Notts, ss Nottingham, * 6too 
ee South of England, * “ Hurlingham, ‘“ 7 too 


= Middlesex, * Wanstead, drawn otoo 

8 C’mb’dge’V enter,” Cambridge, won by 6 too 

- All England, “ Catford B’dge, * 2 too 

. All Ireland, ‘* Belfast, is 3to2 

** United Kingdom, ‘“ = lost by 3 to5 

From this record it will be seen that 
the best stand was made by the Irish- 
men, especially when it is mentioned 
that in the only match they lost, viz., 
against the United Kingdom, over two- 
thirds of the winning team were Irish- 
men. The team was most carefully 
looked after by the captain; rigid dis- 
cipline and diet was insisted upon. As 
a pleasure trip it was not a success; as 
an athletic record it was. The trip is 
remarkable from the fact that it is the 
first lacrosse trip to England without 
Indians, local clubs being depended 
upon to provide matches. On their re- 
turn to New York the tourists were met 
by the Toronto Lacrosse Club’s team, 
which then held the championship of 
Canada. Two matches were played, one 
on the Staten Island Cricket Club’s 
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ground and one on the Polo Grounds in 
New York. Both were easy victories 
for Toronto. 

Yielding to the repeated invitations 
of both Canadians and Americans, in 
1886 the Irish Lacrosse Union sent over 
a team which made a tour through Can- 
ada and the United States. Consider- 
able enthusiasm and effort was neces- 
sary to get this team together, as it was 
rather embarrassing for the novices in 
the game to come to the fountain-head 
to give exhibitions. However, both en- 
thusiasm and energy were available in 
the persons of John Sinclair of Belfast, 
the honorary secretary of the Irish La- 
crosse Union, one of the best players of 
lacrosse in Great Britain, and Hugh C. 
Kelly, Deputy Sheriff of the County 
Down, another pioneer of the game in 
Ireland and captain of the Irish team. 
These gentlemen mustered a fairly rep- 
resentative team, although it did not by 
any means represent the full playing 
strength of Ireland. They landed in 
New York in August, 1886, and on the 
day following their landing were beaten 
by the All America team. They then 
came on to Montreal, and either through 
the excessive hospitality of their enter- 
tainers or their own eagerness to mea- 
sure sticks with Canadian opponents, 
they essayed three matches in one after- 
noon, viz., against the Shamrock La- 
crosse Club, against the Caughnawaga 
Indians and against a Canadian team. 
The Shamrock team strained proverbial 
Irish hospitality to the uttermost and 
lost the match, the other two teams 
were not so polite, and the Montreal 
Club, which played them a match later 
on, also beat them. After being royally 
entertained at Montreal, the team went to 
Toronto, Niagara Falls, St. Catherines, 
Richmond Hill and Ottawa. In all of 
these’ places they played matches and 
were hospitably entertained and well 
beaten on the field. They also played 
at Brockville, and that town has the 
unenviable notoriety of being the only 
place where discourteous treatment was 
accorded the visitors. Owing to the 
liberal treatment given the Irishmen by 
the players on this side of the water, the 
team was enabled to clear expenses, a 
matter of great congratulation to them- 
selves and their entertainers. 

The last trip of lacrosse players across 
the Atlantic was in 1888, when the To- 
ronto Lacrosse Club sent a team over. 


This trip was suddenly conceived and 
as suddenly carried to a successful issue. 
Correspondence started between Christ- 
mas, 1887, and New Year’s, 1888, and 
early in February a list of fixtures was 
an established fact. On March 17th, a 
team under the captaincy of William 
Logan sailed from New York and re- 
turned to Toronto May 15th, having 
successfully organized, and as success- 
fully carried out, a fifteen-match tour in 
Great Britain in four and a half months 
from its conception. 

On this tour the Toronto’s won all 
their matches, a fact not much to be 
wondered at, as, if not the best team in 
Canada at the time, they were strong 
aspirants for the title. 

They played three matches in Man- 
chester and vicinity, against Owens 
College, South Manchester, and Man- 
chester and district. They also played 
against Heaton Mersey, against Not- 
tingham and Yorkshire at Harrogate, 
against Yorkshire at Bradford, and 
against Liverpool and district. 

In London, they defeated Cambridge 
University at West Kensington, South 
Essex at Wanstead, and the South of 
England at Richmond. 

In Ireland, four matches were played 
at Belfast, the conquered teams being 
the Rugby Club, All Ireland, North of 
Ireland and the County Down. The 
hospitality and good-fellowship shown 
to this team could not be surpassed. 
The members were féted and enter- 
tained everywhere. In England, one 
delicate piece of attention was a special 
saloon carriage for all their journeys 
placed at their disposal, along with all 
transportation free of charge. In Ire- 
land, the members of the team were put 
up at the residences of prominent citi- 
zens of Belfast, and, the list of matches 
coming to a close three days before 
the date of their ship’s sailing, the time 
was utilized by their entertainers in a 
drive along the north-east coast of Ire- 
land to Londonderry. 

The Irishmen have certainly well re- 
paid those who entertained them or 
their representatives on this side of the 
water, and the Englishmen, by their 
good-fellowship on this and the other 
trips from America, have laid up a stock 
of gratitude which, it is to be hoped, 
they will soon give Canadians and 
Americans a chance to unload on them 
by bringing over an English team. 
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Painted for OUTING by Hermann Simon. 


‘QUITE A MOMENT OF SUSPENSE” ( f. 779.) 


